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Primrose Chrome 137P 
Lemon Chrome 131P 
Medium Chrome 138P 
Fast Yellow Lake 1293P 

Fast Yellow 870P 

Process Yellow 457FP 
Process Yellow 468FP 
Permanent Yellow Lake 6P-2 


Permanent Process Yellow 2824P 


Fast Yellow Toner 904P 
Permanent ¥ellow Toner 6P 
Chrome Orange Light 213P 
Chrome Orange Dark 214P 
Persian Orange 2202F 

Fast Orange Lake 137P-2 

Fast Orange 77P 

Fast Reddish Orange 47P 

Fast Orange 247P 

Fast Orange Toner 137P 
Permanent Flesh Lake 245P-2 
Permanent Pink Lake 246P-2 
Permanent Rose Lake 3044P-2 
Permanent Cerise Lake 2642P-2 
Permanent Flesh Toner 245P 
Permanent Pink Toner 246P 
Permanent Rose Toner 3044P 
Permanent Cerise Toner 2642P 


Permanent Fire Red 1143P 
Carnation Red 1311P 
Vermillion 3281FP 

Process Red 459FP 

Sun Red 226P 

Brilliant Red Yellowish 222FP 
Brilliant Red Light 223FP 
Brilliant Red Medium 224FP 
Brilliant Red Dark 225FP 
Permanent Red 786P 
Permanent Geranium Extra P 
Para Toner Dark 212P 

Process Red 2838FP 

Toluidine Toner 210P 

Madder Lake Extra P 

Fast Red 207P 

Fast Red Toner 229P 

Coral Red 1327P 

Rubine Toner 687P 
Permanent Process Red 702P 


Permanent Magenta 28P 


Permanent Maroon Toner 1112P 


Fast Brown 1536P 
Fast Brown 1526P 
Sepia Brown 2670P 
Photo Brown 2731P 


Milori Blue 1090P 

Bronze Blue 8337P 

Milori Blue 8357P 

Dark Bronze Blue 2433FP 
Brilliant Cerulean Blue 902F 


Permanent Sky Blue Lake 2836P-2 
Permanent Oriental Blue Lake 135P-2 
Permanent Peacock Blue Lake 2667P-2 


Fast Blue 282P 

Permanent Cerulean Blue 823P 
Permanent Process Blue 629P 
Permanent Oriental Blue 61FP 
Oriental Blue 604FP 
Permanent Cerulean Blue 341P 
Permanent Cerulean Blue 433P 
Permanent Brilliant Blue 216P 
Permanent Marine Blue 58FP 
Brilliant Blue Toner 884P 


Permanent Sky Blue Toner 2836P 


Permanent Blue Toner VP 


Permanent Oriental Blue Toner 135P 
Permanent Peacock Blue Toner 2667P 


Permanent Violet Lake 2635P-2 
Permanent Purple 419P 
Permanent Purple 62P 


Permanent Royal Purple Lake 247P-2 


Permanent Violet Toner 2635P 
Permanent Purple Toner 215P 


Permanent Royal Purple Toner 247P 


Chrome Green Light 218P 
Chrome Green Dark 220P 


Permanent Bronze Green Lake 2628P-2 
Permanent Brilliant Green Lake 248P-2 


Fast Emerald Green 130P 
Permanent Bluish Green 33P 


Permanent Bronze Green Toner 2628P 
Permanent Brilliant Green Toner 248P 


Job Black 347 

Process Black 464 
Halftone Black 1344 
Halftone Black 465 
Commercial Black 330 
Brilliant Blue Black 331 
Black Crayon Ink 
Laketine 

Transparent White 701 
Reducing. White 521 
Magnesia White 

Gloss White 766 

Cover White 376 
Opaque White 1364 
Paste Drier 

Cobalt Paste Drier 2802 
Kalinin Drier 


Bronze Powder Richgold or Palegold 


Gold Size 2176 
Antitack 
Reducing Varnish No. 0 









SENELITH INKS 





Whatever the ink problem confronting the busy lithographic 
plant, the chances are that one or more of the selective 


Senelith Inks will overcome the difficulty. 


More and more, lithographers are realizing that stand- 
ardizing on Senelith Inks is an important factor in 
maintaining their standards for quality production 


which is naturally reflected in more harmonious 


relations with their customers. 


As pioneers in the promoting of practical and 
helpful suggestions for the elimination of 
offset ink troubles, we have available to 
interested parties our booklet “INKS, 
Lithographic and Printing.” It is yours 

for the asking. 


Light 


FAST YELLOW 
TONER 904P 


An unusually fast color that 
shows up vividly in the finer 
types of posters, window dis- 
plays, soapwrappers and proc- 
ess work. 


Resistance Properties: 
Excellent Heat: Good 


Alkali: Very Good Alcohol: Very Good 
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LLOYD'S was formed in London 
to insure against ship losses. [deal 
Lithographic Rollers are built to insure 
you against loss of lithographic quality. 


The cost of Ideal Rollers is less than 
1% of the risk involved in producing 
a lithographic order—yet their use 
insures smooth-running production 
and uniformly high-grade results. 
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‘These fine rollers have been im- 
proved constantly to meet all your 
demands tor trouble-free rollers. 


Wise lithographers buy Ideal Rollers 
with the full contidence that they 
are the best obtainable and that their 
cost is a thrifty investment in finished 
work appearance and customer 


satistaction. 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING Co. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS — Branches in the principal cities 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 
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NEVEFELDER has “everything for lithography’ 


Buy from Senefelder and enjoy one responsibility and one 


high standard of materials, workmanship and service 


Absorbent Cotton 
Acide, Litho 
Acid Brushes 
Alum Powder 
Aluminum Plates 
Antifin Rubber 
Preserver 
Asphaltum Liquid 
Asphaltum Powder 
Berlin Paper 
Bronze Powders 
Bronzing Pads 
Carborundum Powder 
Caustic Soda 
Cellulose Cleaning 
Paper 
Charcoal Sticks 
Chemicals, Litho 
China Marbles 
Cold Top Enamel 
Collodion Emulsion 
Columbia Paper 
Copierlack 
Cornelin Solution 
Correction Slips 
Counter Etch 
"Convenient" 


Graining Marbles 

Graining Quartz 

Gum Arabic 

Hand Rollers 

Hydroquinone 

Impression Rubber 
Sheeting 

India Paper 

Ink Mullers 

Ink Knives 

Ink Slabs 

Kalinin Drier 

Lavender Oil 

Liquid Tusche 

Litho Inks 

Litho Stones 

Lump Pumice 

Magnesia Carb. 

Maple Balls 

Mica Powder 

Moleskin 

Molleton 

Mutton Tallow 

Negative Brushes 

Negative Collodion 

Negative Glass 

Negative Varnish 








Crayon Holders 
Crayon Ink 
Crayon Pencils 
Crayon Transfer 
Paper 
Crayons, Litho 
Deep-Etch Supplies 
Developing Ink 
Double Etch Salt 
Duralac Lacquer 
Egg Albumen 
Engrav. Needles 
Engrav. Stones 
Etches 
Excelsior Paper 
Felt Daubers 
Film Filters 
Flannel, Litho 
Flint, Graining 
Fly Cord 
Fountain Etch 
French Chalk 
Gamburger Slips 
Gelatine Foils 
Glass Marbles 
Glycerine 


Neg-O-Lac 
Nitric Acid 
Offset Blankets 
Offset Inks 
Offset Powder 
Opaque 

Palm Oil 

Pen Ink 

Pens, Litho 


pH Slide Comparator 


Photographic 
Gelatine 
Planium Etch Salt 


Plates, Lithographic 


Press Boards 
Printing Inks 
Process Glue 
Process Oil 
Proofing Inks 
Pumice Powder 
Quartz, Graining 






Rolling-up Ink 
Rosin Powder 
Rubber Snake Slips 
Rubbing Stones 
Schumacher Slips 
Scotch Hone 
Scotch Slips 
Scotch Tape 
Scraper Leather 
Scraperwood 
Senebumen 
Senelac Varnish 
Sensitizers 
Sharp Etch 
Snake Slips 
Soapstone 
Sponges 


Transfer Ink 
Transfer Papers 
Transparency Solution 
Tusche 
Varnishes 
Wire Brushes 
Zinc Plates 
Etc., Etc. 





















SENELA 
NEGATIVE 
VARNISH 


Senelac Negative Varnish is a scientifically prepared fully trans- 
parent varnish for the protection of photographic plates and films. . . . 
Senelac Negative Varnish is used on wet and dry plates as well as on 
films; it forms a permanent protective coating against atmospheric 
changes and prevents scratching in storage or transit. 


Senelac Negative Varnish dries in less than one minute; it makes 
a perfectly smooth transparent coating, altogether free from tack and 
which cannot gather any lint, dust, etc. . . Senelac Negative 
Varnish is fully transparent; plates or films coated with it may be 
put through the camera without disturbing their coating; it will not 
water spot... . 


Senelac Negative Varnish coatings do not check, crack or turn 
yellow in storage; they remain perfectly smooth and transparent re- 
gardiess of time. . . . Senelac Negative Varnish may easily be washed 
off, if plate need be stripped or altered, with an application of benzol, 
and without disturbing the collodion. 


Senelac Negative Varnish forms a perfectly smooth transparent 
film, protecting plates and films from scratching, marring, or from 
gathering lint, dust, etc. Senelac Negative Varnish is not 
affected by moisture; it permits cleaning with cold water and soap 
if need be. 


Senelac Negative Varnish may be sprayed, flowed or brushed on 
plates or films. . . . Senelac Negative Varnish coatings are easily 
removed, without injury to work, by rubbing with a soft cloth satu- 
rated with benzol. . . . Senelac Negative Varnish is especially adapted 
for the coating of deep-etch plates. 


Senelac Negative Varnish gives positive protection to photo- 
graphic plates and films during handling or in storage. . . . Senelac 
Negative Varnish is packed in gallon cans at $5.00 per gallon and 
in quart cans at $1.75 per quart. 


THE SENEFELDER COMPANY, Inc. 


02-54 GREENE ST. 


“Crerything for Cithography” 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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THE COVER J , 
Prize-winning photograph A 1a) ’ L939 

at the Art Directors exhibi- _ ‘ 

tion last month. By Victor / -5f 
pees tags le eegey Volume 7 Number 5 





With this issue we have a new WHAT YOU WILL FIND IN THIS ISSUE 

name: Mopern LitHoGrapuy. Pass 

We hope you like it. eee 7 
Rs: «5 4 sbiaus'e wanad, eo habeheeana eed abe eedaae meme 13 

If the name change has been 

made with a minimum of flag . , os. 

anita cal taken, We Bmemmeneeed CROOWIOS. . cc ow oc ck ck ecw es ce kuewncaccsnn 14 

because it was the most natural ‘ ? , , 

and logical in the world é I a ee ee ie ee a ee 17 

The editorial objective of this By Wentworth Weeks 

magazine is to serve the entire ‘ 

lithographing industry. The The Mack? i a 

ars. A S porane ce many Me PETE E OR ORT ELIE CLT ENT Ren 20 

we think, more indicative of By Elbert M. Ludlam 

that objective. That’s about all 

there is to it. Answers to Some of Your Questions. ............. 23 

By the way, beginning with this By John Stark 

issue, we shall regularly carry ; 

articles on problems and de- This Month’s Mailing Piece 26 

velopments in the metal litho- sides pee ee ee ee ee eee 

graphing field. This month’s By A. K. Wheeler 

starter is based on an interview 

with Ted Thierry, head of IN. ds sh eisai assented eee ca ncaa sa desl og ave ee 29 

Anchor Cap & Closure’s litho : ae 

department at Long Island City. By Walter E. Soderstrom 

Next month, W. N. Misuraca, 

National Can, will contribute I a 22. a acd kind each dade dake ee ear ona es 32 

anarticle . . . and in com- 

ing months there will be addi- ee I, 5's ese eeaceadesnwend is eceeanwns 37 

tional ones from Mr. Thierry. 

Also, Wentworth Weeks, pack- Phew Memtenemt aul Tes... . oc cece nna cveesiacs 47 

age designer, is preparing a 

series of articles on the photo- NS 665 ta Vou ees 5a eek ew meen ee 55 

metric analysis of displays, 

something new and different SE ee Pe re nT re ern ne Fie 65 

And the big L. N. A. 7 
Convention issue is next month. Advertisers’ Index 70 





PUBLISHED BY MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 
Grant A. Dortanp, President; Ira P. MacNatr, Vice-President; Wayne E. Donrvanpn, Secretary-Treasurer; Water E. 
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SuBSCRIPTION Rates: $3.00 per year in the United States, $4.00 per year in Canada. Single copies, 30 cents. ENTERED as second class matter, September 


SoODEKSTROM and 


19, 1938, at the Post Office at Lancaster, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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[. N. A. CONVENT! | 





(Formerly THE 


L. N. A. Convention Headquarters: WHY ? 


Westchester Country Club 
| Rye, New York Because MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 
is the lithographic magazine of TO- 
DAY. 


It has demonstrated its vitality through 
sound and rapid growth. 


It has the fastest growing list of paid 
subscribers of any paper in the field. 


Whether or not you plan to attend the 
L.N.A. meeting in person, you can obtain 
very effective representation at the meet- 
ing by use of display advertising space in 
the special June convention number of 
MODERN LITHOGRAPHY. Our ex- 
panded convention issue will be brought 
out on the first day of the meeting, and in 
addition to the regular mail distribution 
of 3,000 copies we will have several 
hundred extra copies, specially bound, 
for distribution at the sessions. 





MARE YOUR RESERVATION FOR SPACE 








ON, JUNE 13-14-15 




















MN MOGRAPENY 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER) 


The issue itself will be an unusual one, 
reviewing world developments in the 
lithographic field, showing sample inserts 
of fine lithographic work from all quarters 
of the globe, and summarizing the con- 
tribution of lithography to the newly 
dawned ‘World of Tomorrow.”’ Your 
advertisement in this special edition will 
reach the many users of lithographic 
equipment and materials and will give 
you an opportunity to focus attention on 
your products before the leaders of the 
lithographic industry. 


An alert advertiser looks for reader 
interest in the publication he selects to 
help sell his products) MODERN 
LITHOGRAPHY holds that DEFINITE 
reader acceptance based upon 
an editorial policy that has kept abreast 


with the latest trends in efficient produc- 
tion, management and sales as they affect 
every type of lithographic plant in this 
country . . .. all reflected in the im- 
posing list of well known suppliers who 
are consistent advertisers in MODERN 
LITHOGRAPHY because they know 
their schedules in tie publication produce 
RESULTS. 


Here is concentrated circulation 
reaching the top executives and plant 
men who control the buying of equip- 
ment and supplies your adver- 
tisement in MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 
in June as well as the July convention 
report issue guarantees reader interest 
in your announcement. 


Advertising forms for June close on 
May 20th. 


Address MODERN LITHOGRAPHY, 254 West 3lst Street, New York, N. Y. 


Western Office: Thomas Morgan, 168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


NOW... BY MAIL OR WIRE - COLLECT 
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Cooperation is not 
a sentiment --it is 


an economic necessity: | 


Some of the Services You 
Will Receive When You 
Join N. A. P. L. 


COST DATA—Knowing your costs 
is a requisite for success. The 
Association will supply you with 
accurate cost data, including cost 
forms designed especially for 
photo-lithographers. 


ESTIMATES—Regularly N. A. P. L. 
headquarters will send you an 
estimate, based on average cost 
figures, with an actual sample of 
the finished job. Members have 
found this service very helpful in 
increasing the efficiency of their 
estimating departments. 


TECHNICAL—Survey data on 
troubles found in lithographic 
plants will be sent you periodi- 
cally. This data is practical, is 
based on actual conditions. This 
service alone has been the means 
of members saving hundreds of 
dollars in production time. 


SALES HELP—You will receive 
periodically lessons in selling and 
shop practice, in booklet form. 


MISCELLANEOUS—You will re- 
ceive other information of a con- 
fidential nature concerning com- 
petitive trends, legal rulings. etc.. 
that vitally concern photo-lithog- 
raphers. 


National Association of Photo-Lithographers 


1776 Broadway, New York, N. Y 


Please send us more information concerning 


membership in the N. A. P. L 


Firm 


Address 


Individual 


Position 


O TRUER words were ever spoken, especially when they 
apply to “getting-together” in the National Association of 
Photo-Lithographers. Today, more than ever, a strong as- 

sociation is an economic necessity. For if anything arises that is 
inimical to the progress and welfare of the membership, such an 
organization is capable of accomplishment that might not be pos- 


sible otherwise. 


The N. A. P. L. is flourishing because it is rendering services that 
the members are vitally interested in. You are cordially invited 
to investigate this association because we know that you as an 
individual will receive numerous benefits. There are important 
reasons why you should become a member. The industry as a 
whole is in fine shape, but problems are constantly arising which 
can only be solved when the association has the backing of every 


photo-lithographic plant in the country. 


Individually we can do comparatively nothing, but banded together 
with a 100 per cent coverage we are invincible, with an association 
powerful enough to protect the interests of every plant large or small. 
May we suggest that you get in touch with headquarters in New 
York, and learn why it will be to your advantage to affiliate with 
the N. A. P. L. 


*CHARLES PROTEUS STEINMETZ, Electrical Genius. 


OUR PRESS EQUIPMENT CONSISTS OF: 


No. Size 
of Presses Make of Press of Press 
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cLO SE COUPLED *#* 


x 
ne » HELI-O-LITE “35” 


REQUIRES 45° LESS SPACE 


The new Pease “35” Open Flame Arc Lamp 
is closely coupled... takes up 45% less space 
from front to back than ordinary lamps... is 
ideal for cramped quarters. It may be mounted 
on the copy board or used on its own compact 


base. It can be swung 180 degrees. 


NEW BEAUTY 


The “35” is a thing of beauty. It presents a 
pleasing streamlined appearance as modern as 
tomorrow. And its beauty of design is corre- 


lated with greater ability to perform. 


DELIVERS MORE LIGHT 


Because of a new baked-on, heat-resisting 
aluminum paint and the scientific parabolic 
shape, the efficiency of the reflector is increased 


20°% over untreated models. 


PATENTD CIRCUIT 


A clever patented circuit permits a maximum 
percentage of the current to go directly to the 
arc and only a small share to the shunt-wcund 


solenoid. This produces a strong. long-burning arc. 


INCREASES THE PROFIT 


The “35” bites deep and digs in on all types 
of copy. It increases the profit of photo-engrav- 
ers, photo-lithographers and others having use 
for a camera lamp. 


The same brilliant Heli-O-Lite performance in 45% 


less space. Send for complete specifications today. 





THE C. F. PEASE COMPANY 


2609 West Irving Park Road ° 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Ua) ae ANKET 


° ee FEATURING 


iTREAMLI 
MA 


WE WANTED A BLANKET THAT WOULD 
MATCH THE QUALITY REPUTATION OF 
OUR INKS. To this end we have been 


working for months with the GOODYEAR 
TIRE and RUBBER COMPANY, who have TENSILE STRENGTH = tc 


been willing to pool their vast experience SM OOTH SURFACE 


in rubber compounding with our special 


knowledge of inks. OIL RESISTANT 


This new blanket has been built and per- 
fected in the Goodyear piant and tested, Q UALITIES 


not only by them and ourselves but also MINIMUM STRETCH 
in a number of the leading Lithographic CLOSE REGISTER 


Plants throughout the country, all of 
whom have declared it the best they & 


have ever used. 


ry now Hem a complete stock and FREE FROM 
ofter immediate service. 
TACK,SWELLING 
AND EMBOSSING 


JUNIOR P 





Sindiair and Valentine Co. 
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STEP AND REPEAT CAMERAS LABORATORY COATING MACHINES OFFSET PRESSES PROCESS CAMERAS PRESS PLATE WHIRLERS 


\2 
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LICENSE TAG COATING MACHINES LITHOGRAPHIC HAND PRESSES OFFSET COLOR PROVING PRESSES 


CONSULT f 
ook 
EQUIPMENT 


When you come to the New York 





LAT TIN BRONZING MACHINES 





VACUUM FRAMES 





METAL DUSTING MACHINES ROLLER EMBOSSING MACHINES 






at 





“STREAMLINE” METAL COATING 
MACHINES 





STREAMLINE” SPOT COATING 
MACHINES 


World's Fair be sure to visit our dis- 





play room at 100 Sixth Avenue. 
RUTHERFORD MACHINERY COMPANY 


DIVISION - GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1870 





RUBBER TRANSFER CYLINDER 
HAND PRESSES 





A 


JCTION ENLARGING BACK FOR 
ILM OR PAPER NEGATIVES 
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COLLAPSIBLE TUBE COATING 
MACHINES 


SPECIAL MULTI-COLOR DRY 
OFFSET PRESSES 





TWO COLOR TUBE COATING 
MACHINES 


“STREAMLINE” ROTARY METAL 
DECORATING PRESSES 4 


WHIRLERS FOR GLASS PLATES 





JUNIOR PHOTO COMPOSING MACHINES 
PHOTO-LETTERING MACHINES 


_— —~ as 





GRAINING MACHINES 


2 at 
= 





DIRECT PROJECTION 


AUTOMATIC SUCTION PILE FEEDERS AUTOMATIC PILE LIFTS MULTI-COLOR COLLAPSIBLE TUBE ; MACHINES 
(attached to Coating Machine) (attached to Dusting Machine) PRINTING MACHINES 





PRECISION PHOTO COMPOSING 
MACHINES 














DES MOINES 
DALLAS 
DETROIT 
HOUSTON 

INDIANAPOLIS 

KALAMAZOO 

KANSAS CITY 
ST. LOUIS 
MINNEAPOLIS 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
SPRINGFIELD. O. 
PITTSBURGH 


ALSO DISTRIBUTED 


by 
CALIFORNIA INK CO. 
Sen Francisco and Branches 


DRY CLIMATE INK AND 
ROLLER CO. 
Denver 


McKINLEY LITHO SUPPLY 
COMPANY 
Cincinacti 


MARRIGAN ROLLER CO. 
Baltimore 








= the old-time camera... the kind a photographer 
focussed from under a black cloth? It was slow and awkward and 
you had to “hold it” when your picture was taken to avoid blurring. 


Nowadays. modern, high-speed cameras can “catch” almost anything 
... even a Joe Louis knockout punch ... yet many of them cost LESS 
than those bulky, uncertain old-timers. But, although they’re cheaper, 
you don’t consider their cost a “cut price” because you know that 
improved methods of manufacture, quantity production and volume 
buying make possible quality at low cost. 


And, as in the case of cameras, modern manufacturing efficiency and 
methods of distribution enable BINGHAM to sell profitably the high- 
quality SAMSON (vulcanized oil) and LITHO-PRINT Offset Rollers at 
low cost. Efficiency, NOT “price-cutting.” is the secret which enables 
BINGHAM to sell MORE for LESS. 


You owe it to yourself to join the thousands of printers who are deriv- 
ing benefit from BINGHAM’S modern methods of manufacture. 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of Printers’ and Litho-Offset Rollers 
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The 34th Annual 
L. N. A. Convention 


y this time next month the 
Lithographers’ National As- 
sociation will have gathered 

at Rye, N. Y., for its 34th annual con- 
vention. By all odds, the program 
this year promises to be one of the 
most thought-provoking and impor- 
tant, for all lithographers, that the 
Association has ever arranged. In 
this day of mounting legal restric- 
tions and perplexing technical re- 
quirements affecting the production 
of all advertising media, the lithog- 
rapher has as many problems as Job 
had boils. The L. N. A. has planned a 
program that should help him meet 
those problems. 

The announcement that George E. 
Sokolsky will be a speaker is particu- 
larly satisfying. It was Mr. Sokolsky 
who raised the phrase “The American 
Way ” to real dignity after it had been 
kicked around, abused and _ nearly 
done to death by professional Ameri- 
cans. His series of articles under that 
title, some of which were published in 
magazine form last winter, are a 
glowing tribute to competitive Ameri- 
can enterprise, and especially Ameri- 
can advertising. 


We hope lithographers attending 
the convention catch something of the 
enthusiasm of Mr. Sokolsky in his he- 
lief in the value of advertising. It is 
not enough, we believe, that we who 
create advertising be convinced of its 
value by logic and cold figures alone, 
—both of which Mr. Sokolsky has 
aplenty,—but that we become fired 
by what it has done, and can do. So 
fired that we never lose sight of an 
opportunity to express our feelings to 
the general public. 

For today, unquestionably, adver- 
tising is on the defensive. The rapid 
growth of the consumer movement, 
plus the irresponsible ravings of a few 
chest-pounders and screaming dem- 
agogues, have confused a_ large 
section of the consuming public. It 
has been given a distorted picture of 
advertising’s purpose. It has been 
told only one side of the story. Let’s 
tell the other side and get the whole 
truth. If advertising is not to lose its 
value as an economic and _ social 
force, then advertising must defend 
itself. 

See you at the Convention! 

(For complete details, see page 31.) 
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LITHOGRAPHED CLOSURES . . 


ETAL lithography, ac- 

cording to the last 

cersus report, repre- 
sents about 5 per cent of the total 
production of lithographed products 
in the United States. At first glance 
that may not seem so tremendous, 
but since 1933 this section of the 
industry has increased its annual 
production over 500 per cent, and 
is still growing rapidly. True, the 
entire lithographing industry is grow- 
ing fast. But when you consider that 
since 1983 the annual production of 
the entire industry as a whole has 
grown approximately 100 per cent, 
something of the phenomenal growth 
in the tin decorating field can, by 
comparison, be appreciated. 

Beer, placed on the market about 
three ago in lithographed 
cans, which last year reached an 
annual volume of about 600,000,000 


cans, has been an important factor 


years 


in the increased production. Canned 
motor oil put up in handsome litho- 
graphed containers has, in the five 
years since it was introduced, reach- 
ed an annual volume of about 
400,000,000 cans. The production 
of canned juices, some of which is 
merchandised in lithographed cans, 
has in the past nine years grown 
from an annual figure of about 
1,000,000 cases to 40,000,000 cases 
in 1938. 

No less interesting if somewhat 
less sensational has been the increase 
in the production and use of litho- 
graphed metal caps and closures 
over the same period. It has been 
interesting because the growth of 
the decorated cap industry is based 
on definite merchandising needs in 
existence today which ten years ago 


were not thought of; and less sensa- 


tional because the metal cap and 
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are the key to successful package 


merchandising, says Anchor Cap & Clo- 


sure’s advertising department. 
an interview with Ted Thierry, 


This is 
head of 


the firm’s metal decorating department. 


closure industry has been established 
these many years. 

We do not have figures at hand 
which show the growth of this 
industry. But we do have a list of 
twenty-five functions of metal 
decorated caps today, taken from a 
memo handed us by the advertising 
manager of one of the largest manu- 
facturers in the field, Anchor Cap & 
Closure Corporation, Long Island 
City, N. Y., with a branch factory at 
Toronto, Canada, which are indica- 
tive of the broad and extensive 
market for this important litho- 
graphed product: 

1. Metal decorated caps help 
dress up and give a package indi- 
viduality, distinctiveness, eye-appeal 
and color. 

2. They serve to introduce a new 
product. 

3. They serve to introduce a new 
style package, and to feature its 
convenience, utility and other ad- 
vantages. 

4. They introduce new packages 
in new territories. 

5. They serve to increase the unit 
of sale. 

6. They 
user in the proper storage of the 


serve to instruct the 
product. 

7. They help the consumer pre- 
pare the product properly. 

8. They instruct the consumer in 
the proper use of the product. 


9. They help the consumer spot 
the product quickly. 

10. They encourage consumption 
of the product by giving new recipes 
and suggestions. 

11. They encourage the use of 
other products produced by the 
manufacturer. 

12. They attract and persuade 
new users to the product. 

13. They keep the manufacturer's 
name constantly before the con- 
sumer. 

14. They serve to popularize a 
trade mark, trade character or 
slogan. 

15. They serve to emphasize the 
distinctiveness and quality of a 
product. 

16. They serve to sell the reputa- 
tion of the manufacturer. 

17. They 
through which special offers are 
featured. 

18. They serve to tie in with other 
of the company’s promotion: radio, 


provide a medium 


magazine, etc. 

19. They help to push a slow 
seller. 

20. They serve to dispose of an 
old-style package, thus preparing 
the way for a new one. 

21. They increase off-season sales. 

22. They can be, and are, de- 
signed to appeal to a child’s interest. 

23. They promote products as a 
family unit. 
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Anchor Cap & Closure is operating seven offset presses at the present time, each producing 


about 100,000 caps an hour, equivalent to about fifteen boxes of the 63 millimeter-size cap. 


24. They serve to identify a prod- 
uct permanently in case of loss of 
label. 

25. They serve to identify pow- 
ders, liquids, drugs or other ingredi- 
ents which are to be mixed with 
other products. 

Recently we visited Anchor Cap 
& Closure Corporation’s large and 
modern factory at Long Island City. 
Ted Thierry, well known in the 
lithographing industry, is in charge 
of the metal lithographing plant 
there. Although much of the opera- 
tion in a metal decorating plant is 
fundamentally similiar to that fol- 
lowed in a plant printing on paper, 
there are important differences, as 
different as tin and paper, in fact, so 
we shall report pretty much in full 
our interview with Mr. Thierry. 

“After the design for a cap has 
heen approved by the customer,” he 
told us, “the first step is to make a 
photographic enlargement. We use 
glass plates entirely. A positive print 
is made of the design for the artist, 
who inks it in, making a black and 
white. The black and white, usually 


blown up about four times, is then 
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bleached to whiten the un-inked 
portions. 

“The next step is to make a re- 
duced sectional key. As the name 
implies this key is a section of the 
final plate, usually two, four or six 
caps, depending on the size, laid 
out according to the method of 
stamping. As many shots of the de- 
sign as there are caps in the section 
are then taken of the black and 
white drawing. Positives of these 
are printed and stripped on the key 
in the exact layout which will be 
used for a section of the final plate. 
This key with the positives stripped 
on, which are still enlarged, are then 
photographed, reduced to the actual 
size of the caps. As many negatives 
as there are colors in the design are 
made of this key, and the separa- 
tions are sent to the artist who inks 
out that part which is not to be 
printed. Positives are then made of 
the color-separated negatives. These 
are then placed in the step-and-re- 
peat machine to produce the master 
negative, or master negatives, as the 
case may be, depending on_ the 
number of colors. From the master 


negative to the image on the sensi- 
tized zine plate is a step with which 


everyone is familiar.” 


RESSROOM operation is’ similar 

to that in a plant lithographing 

on paper, with the exception of the 

baking process. The inks are pre- 

pared, a number of test sheets are 

run through to check for register 

and color,—and the job is on the 
way. 

“If the 


lithographed on the outside, or top, 


metal cap,—which is 


and the rim, or skirt,—is to be lac- 
quered on the inside of the cap,” 
Mr. Thierry “the 
coating is applied before the sheets 


informed — us, 


are delivered to the pressroom. The 
sheet of metal to receive the litho- 
graphed decoration is run through 
rollers which are fed the required 
coating. Then baking follows the 
coating process. The sheets are car- 
ried through ovens on upright car- 
riers, the average time being about 
twenty minutes. The coating is 
baked at temperatures varying from 
250° to 400° F. 

“After the coated metal sheets 
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Inks take a terrific beating in the baking process which follows the print- 
ing. The average time the printed sheets remain in the oven is twenty 
minutes at temperatures of 200° to 300° F., depending on the colors used. 


are lithographed they are again 
passed through the baking ovens, 
this time at temperatures around 
200° to 300° F., depending on the 
color of the inks used. Lighter col- 
ored inks do not need as much bak- 
ing as the deeper shades. Of course, 
baking readily affects the color and 
allowance for the intense heat must 
be made in preparing the inks. 
“Varnishes, which are applied to 
the lithographed decoration as a 
protection and to give it a desirable 
gloss, require an additional baking. 
This is usually done at temperatures 
of 175° to 200° F. Naturally, the 
baking process tends to discolor the 
varnish as well as affect the shade 
of the underlying lithographed dec- 
oration. Therefore, it is very im- 
portant in order to control the final 
shades of the ink and coatings on 
large repetitive jobs, once the proper 
color has been secured, to standard- 
ize on all formulas for future use. 
These standard formulas become 
permanent records in the litho grind- 
ing room and are mixed there for 
all future jobs. With the baking of 
the varnish, the lithographing proc- 


ess is complete.” 
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We asked Mr. Thierry how long 
it took for the completion of an 
order on the average, from the time 
it was received by the salesman until 
it was delivered to the customer. 

“From two to three weeks, pro- 
viding we are not crowded with 
work, as we are at the present time,” 
he said. “It normally requires from 
two to three days from the time 
the design is received in the art de- 
partment to get the plates ready for 
printing. Of course, that also de- 
pends on the number of colors in 
the finished cap. The set-up and 
wash-up time on each press takes 
about half-an-hour before and after 
sach run. We have seven offset 
presses running at present, each pro- 
ducing about 100,000 caps per hour, 
which is equivalent to about fifteen 
boxes,—which is the way we meas- 
ure production,—of the 63 milli- 
meter-size cap. 

“Our costs,” he continued, “are 
based on a quantity schedule of 
decorating charges. The elements 
are lithographed material,—nega- 
tives, art work, plates, inks, coatings 
and lacquers,—plus set-up time, 
running time, wash-up time and 


overhead. When you observe that 
the set-up and wash-up time re- 
quires an hour’s time of the entire 
crew, which is equivalent to the 
running time of fifteen cases it is 
sasy to see the reason for this. In 
less than minimum runs the set-up 
and wash-up time remains the same 
as it does for a larger run. For ex- 
ample, in a one-box run these fixed 
charges represent 90 per cent of the 
entire cost of lithographing, while 
in a 100-box run the percentage is 
reduced to about 15.” 

Anchor Cap & Closure Corpora- 
tion, keeps an accurate record of the 
time and cost involved in each step 
of the lithographing operation. A 
bogey for the steps in the operation, 
from the preparation of the design 
to the finished lithographed cap, 
which should be of interest to all 
lithographers, is as follows: 
Preparation of Design 

a. Hand lettering the cap—4 to 6 

hours 
Preparation of Black and White Master 
Negative and Sensitized Zinc Plate— 
2 to 3 days 


1. Preparation of the black and white 
—9 to 18 hours each 


(Turn to page 53) 
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CREATIVE OF WHAT? 
by “Wentworth “Weeks 


ockK Don Juan or Casanova 

up on the eighty-sixth floor 

of New York’s Empire State 
building, with one father 
hanging on his coat tails and a 
frantic husband shouting in his ear, 
shove a gag in his mouth and put a 
blindfold on his eyes; then let him 
try to flirt with a damsel down in 
Thirty-fourth Street who doesn’t 
see him and scarcely knows of his 
existence. That is a rough idea of 
what the average creative depart- 
ment in the average lithographic 
plant is up against. 

Some of the best artists, designers, 
and craftsmen are forced in just 
this way to manufacture ‘ideas’ out 
of thin air for firms they never see, 
whose plans they never know, and 
whose complete plans they can only 
guess. From a sales standpoint, they 
know little if anything of the cus- 
tomer’s likes and dislikes to guide 
their work. From a service stand- 
point, they know practically nothing 
of the circumstances surrounding 
the particular job, what is going on 
over and above their individual 
effort, with what it will be used; 
sometimes even how it will be used. 

There are exceptions. The one- 
account man, by so concentrating 
his attention, usually manages to 
absorb more of that one account’s 
problems and preferences than the 
poor devil jittering between relayed 
demands from thirty or forty 
sources. Unfortunately, such a man 
becomes, automatically, a sort of 
plant representative for that single 
block of business, of little use to 
the firm except for that,—and his 
name often changes pay rolls in 
the end. At best he dominates and 
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irate 


That is the question the author says he al- 
ways asks whenever the creative department 
of alithographic establishment is mentioned. 
Mr. Weeks is an independentdesigner. Maybe 
he just has a chip on his shoulder and maybe 
he has something here—we wouldn’t know. 


directs only one of many accounts, 
however important that one; at 
worst he winds up as a Charley 
McCarthy sitting on the president 
or sales-manager’s knee—making 
trouble for his more direct employer. 


Another exception is the salesman 
who knows more than just sales, 
who has become an expert in, one 
particular field. There are such men 
in the food field, the liquor field, 
who, while I quarrel with many of 


While the creative department in the large lithographing establishment holds no 
advantage over the sales department in being familiar with cost and production 
problems, it is still, says Mr. Weeks, better able to coordinate costs and produc- 
tion with a more utilitarian conception of the particular merchandising job 


involved. ‘Can we make this?’ 


‘How much will it cost?’ ‘Let’s have a sketch.’, 


is what Mr. Weeks decries, because it leaves the visual conception in the last place, 
when, in the interests of the customer who is to use it, it should come first, he says. 
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Although the package is here used as an example, the author points out that 


every job, whether a package, display, enclosure or direct mail piece, involves 


a number of interrelated problems, which must be correlated by the creative 


department. 


There must be construction and design, but in addition, the 


product must meet all legal requirements; it must fit the customer’s own pro- 


duction limitations; it must lend itself readily to economic and efficient repro- 


duction; and it must be produced with a thought to its effectiveness as a whole. 


their final results, have the breadth 
of vision denied lesser salesmen. 
They refuse to sell, and stick to it, 
when a particular package is un- 
fitted to a specific purpose. They 
take matters of product preserva- 
tion, the legal tangle now current, 
their customer’s packaging — pro- 
cedure, shipping and distribution 
problems seriously. ‘To them the 
label or display or box is a cog that 
must mesh with other cogs. To 
them the performance of what they 
sell is more important than the sale 
itself. But such a man is a rare bird. 

For the rest, it is rather a sad 
picture. What does the creative de- 
partment know about the job? Only 
what the salesman chooses to tell 
of what the customer has chosen to 
tell him! The size——production is 
very particular about that—and the 
number of colors. And then? ** Well, 
this is what they are using now and 
they want something different.” Or: 
“The enclosure wants to go in here 
and have this on it.” Or: “Gusto 
needs a new display-—-something for 
drug stores.”” Such suggestions may 
be important to getting out an 


order, but what re levancey have they 


to the productive performance of 
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the item in the hands of the cus- 
tomer? 

It’s hard to visualize a painter 
doing a mural without knowing 
where it was going or what it was 
intended to represent. True, he 
might expect a building to be put 
up arouna it, but that allows him 
lots of latitude. On the same princi- 
ple, is a label, a carton, an enclosure, 
a counter display, and a window 
display each an independent unit? 
Or shouldn't they 
manifestations of the same plan, 


represent five 


five parts of a single whole? 

Take a label, for example. The 
customer says: “Make it this size.”’ 
The customer is always right. So 
that is the size the design is made. 
But production says: “Here, we can 
save so much if we do such and 
such.”’ Customer agrees. Meanwhile 
the customer's legal adviser horns 
in: “This illustration has to be 
changed, this line made larger, and 
this taken out.”’ That is done. Even 
after the finished job is completed 
and delivered, the customer's pack- 
ing operations require that a quarter 
of an inch be whittled off the base. 
Wouldn't it make more sense if all 


these things were straightened out 





at the start, and then shoot straight 
through to the finish without delays 
and revisions? 

However, that is just not the way 
things are done. It’s too radical. 
Meantime, the creative department 
suffers artistically, physically, and 
economically. Its members don’t 
know what the current advertising 
is featuring. They don’t know what 
a display is supposed to do besides 
fill a dealer’s window and mention 
a product. They don’t know what 
package design should do_ beside 
cover the exterior pleasantly. They 
know little or nothing of distribu- 
tion plans or display obtainable. 
They may see the box into which 
an enclosure goes or receive a piece 
of paper reading “this size,”’ torn 
from a customer’s desk pad. The 
result is two kinds of work: The 
safe-and-sure type that follows copy 
exactly and harmlessly, something 
nobody can get sore about; and the 
wowser type, a sure-fire hit, taking 
a little more effort to produce, but 
worth it. If it doesn’t sell to one 
firm, change the name and sell it to 
the next. 

Frequently a customer has not 
the vaguest conception of what he 
needs or why he needs it. He asks 
for ‘ideas’ and he gets them in 
quantities. If one tickles his fancy, 
he buys it, and that concern gets the 
order. If not, regardless of how good 
it may be, how perfectly fitted to the 
performance of its particular func- 
tion:—** Take it away. I don’t like 
it!’ And he chases off after the 
round peg that fits his round idea, 
regardless of the square hole that 
awaits it. 

Almost always the salesman is a 
poor filter for both the customer's 
idea and designer’s answer. The 
customer's hazy suggestions emerge 
as didactic demands, to which the 
designer must adhere strictly under 
pain of fervent disapproval, or re- 
jection of his work. The designer's 
suggestions, unless they are in 
accord pretty much, never reach 
the customer at all. Sometimes the 
salesman makes a feeble, disheart- 
ened attempt to convey them, more 
frequently not. The customer is 
always right, isn’t he? Besides, look 
at the commission if he lands that 
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order. So it becomes, ‘Yes, Mr. 
Jones, we'll make it just the way 
you want it.” 


HE creative department in the 
lithographic establishment can- 
not itself be held entirely blameless 
for this situation. By being close to 
the problems of reproduction, house- 
designers are eminently fitted to 
serve the customer well. Beside the 
house designer, the independent de- 
signer is in grave danger of seeming 
a hopeless amateur. But this very 
proximity seems to blind house- 
designers. The very closeness, their 
greatest asset, becomes a millstone 
around their collective necks. So 
long as their firm gets the order, 
and the client is satisfied, why 
worry? That seems to be the atti- 
tude, from my observations. 
It is no thought that 


label, carton, enclosure and = con- 


radical 


tainer are most effective and effi- 
cient, planned as a single unit. The 
same principle applies to any given 
group intended for use in associa- 
tion: product, carton, enclosure and 
display, for example. Every sizeable 
liquor, Camera or cosmetic manu- 
facturer checks label appearance in 
its intended place of use. But does 
the designer always? One of the 


country’s largest firms has one label 


The creative department, says Mr. 


ALOANL 


DISCORD 


ACCORD 





The finished lithographed product, whether it be display, enclosure, 


package, label, container or closure, should, declares the author, 


be an interlocking unit in the complete merchandising picture. 


we know of that represents the cut 
up sections of three sketches pasted 
together. ‘Make it like this.’” One 
customer did his best, used his own 
judgment with no other to guide 
him. The salesman said, “* Yes, sir, 
we'll follow that exactly.” And he 
did. 

I suppose that every designer who 
saw that label must have shrugged 
his shoulders and observed that all 


Weeks, should consider all of the 


various aspects of the merchandising problem before any of the work 


Is done. 


When each factor is treated separately and as a job in itself, 


the result is a hodgepodge involving much waste, he says. He criticizes 


the average creative department for a Jack of perspective in this respect. 
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customers are crazy. Actually they 
aren't. They just seem that way 
after their intentions have filtered 
through salesman and art director. 
Seratch an artist and you'll find a 
perfectionist. Lift the veneer from 
a salesman and you'll find a sincere 
desire to help his customers. Look 
into a customer's mind, and you'll 
find a desire to do right, certainly 
by himself, and usually by Joe, the 
salesman, who is a good guy and 
sends him a bottle every Christmas. 
Everyone is running over with good 
intentions, why don’t they get to- 
gether? 

Let’s tackle the customer first. 
He is anxious and willing to be co- 
operative and offer constructive 
suggestions, particularly if he real- 
izes what it can save him. That 
willingness can be galvanized into 
action. If, instead of making little 
marks on paper to show what he 
wants, or thinks he wants, putting 
this here, and that over there, he 
sat down and dictated a memo out- 
lining what he wants the package or 
display or label to do together with 
essential information about doing 
it, that would be a big help. The 
salesman could help by putting 
before the customer a check list of 
pertinent questions. If the job is a 
label, what will the container be 

(Turn to page 61) 
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MASKING 


by Elbert M. Ludlam 


n the last issue I discussed 

the corrections which must be 

made in the amounts of three 
individual printing inks in order to 
obtain the maximum possible ac- 
curacy of color reproduction. I also 
discussed the preparation of a 
special key chart which could be 
utilized as a guide by the retouching 
artist in making these corrections. 
We have all heard, and many of us 
are at least reasonably familiar with 
the so-called “‘masking”’ processes. 
It is my purpose to show in this 
article how the masking process ac- 
complishes the desired corrections 
and how it may be controlled by the 
use of the color key so as to elimi- 
nate the misunderstandings and un- 
certainties of the process as normally 
employed. 

Many reasons have been advanced 
in the past as to why masking should 
be necessary, all of them tending to 
confuse the issue. It has been stated, 
for instance, that masking is neces- 
sary because printing inks of suita- 
ble colors for subtractive reproduc- 
tion can not be made. Similarly, the 
filters and emulsions used for mak- 
ing the separation negatives have 
been blamed. All of these things do 
affect the degree of correction neces- 
sary, but even with perfect filters, 
emulsions and printing inks, it 
would still be necessary to correct 
our negatives. Actually the very use 
of the term ‘correct’ is misleading 
since masking is really an extension 
of the fundamental process of color 
separation. 

It is well known to students of 
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color that the actual light reaching 
the eye from a number of samples of 
colored material may be vastly dif- 
ferent in composition and yet all the 
samples may appear to have the 
same color; in fact, the whole basis 
of color printing is the assumption 
that we can reproduce any color by 
a suitable mixture of a small number 
of colored inks. In the particular 
ease of photo-mechanical reproduc- 
tion, we generally confine ourselves 
to three colored inks and, when 
necessary, an additional black. Ex- 
actly what the nature of (Color 
vision is we do not know, but we do 
know that the eye distinguishes 
color as a mixture of certain funda- 
mental hues rather than being sensi- 
tive to the great number of individ- 
ual colors. 

It has also been further deter- 
mined that color vision is not based 
on a positive mixture of known 
colors but that, in order to reproduce 
all the hues of the spectrum with 
known colors, it is necessary to use 
what are termed ‘negative amounts’ 
of one or more of the colors. It is of 
no advantage to us in the practice 
of color printing to understand the 
meaning of ‘negative amounts’ of 
color, but it is this peculiar trait of 
human vision which necessitates the 
inclusion of some method of simu- 


How it aids in 
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lating this negative characteristic in 
any photographic attempt to sepa- 
rate the colors of nature, as in our 
separation negatives. 

For the purpose of controlling a 
photographic process of obtaining 
corrected separation negatives, it is 
sufficient in practice to assume that 
a reproduction made with a given 
set of printing inks will be accurate 
if it reproduces all mixtures of the 
same set of printing inks in the 
original copy by the same propor- 
tions in the reproduction. In other 
words, if in the original copy a given 
point consists of a mixture of a 25 
per cent cyan ink, a 50 per cent 
yellow ink and a 75 per cent ma- 
genta ink, its reproduction must 
consist of cyan, yellow and magenta 
ink in the same proportions, namely, 
25 per cent, 50 per cent, and 75 per 
cent, so long as both original and 
reproduction are made with the 
same inks. 

Therefore, if we include with our 
original copy a color key similar to 
the one described in the preceding 
article, our negatives will be per- 
fectly balanced when each square of 
color appears in its corresponding 
negative as a uniform tone. In 
Figure 1 is shown a set of three sepa-- 
ration negatives made from original 
color copy and including such a 


obtaining cor- 


rections and how it may be 
controlled with the aid of the 
color key discussed last month. 
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Fig. 1. A set of three separation negatives made 
from original color copy, with a color key included 
The desired uniformity of tone has not been obtained 
by direct separation. The light squares should theo- 
retically reproduce uniform in tone and the dark 
squares black in tone. At the top is the negative 
made through the red filter; in the center the 
negative made through the green filter; and bot- 

m, the negative made through the blue (filter. 
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Fig. 2. The positive prints made from each of the 
three separation negatives, opposite. The dark areas 
must reproduce uniformly dark for correct color repro- 
duction, and the light areas must reproduce as white 
or the colors will be proportionately degraded. A 
comparison between the positive print from the red 
filter indicates that those portions which are densest 
in the positive from the red filter correspond with 
the lightest portions of the green filter negative. 
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color key. It will be noted immedi- 
ately that the desired uniformity of 
tone is not obtained by direct 
separation. 

In order to bring about the de- 
sired uniformity we should theoreti- 
cally subtract density from the 
darker portions so that the square is 
uniformly light in tone, but it is 
easier photographically to add densi- 
ty to the lighter portions of the 
square until they match the darkest 
portion. Since density is being added 
at the same time to all other por- 
tions of the negative, the net result 
is the same except that printing 
exposures must be increased. 

It has been the practice in the 
past to say that a given negative 
should be masked by 30, 40 or 50 
per cent of another; the original 
negative was then developed to a 
high contrast and the positive mask 
made so as to have approximately 
30, 40 or 50 per cent of full density. 
This, when incorporated with the 
original negative reduced the co.- 
trast to somewhere approaching 
normal and represented the opera- 
tor’s best guess at the necessary 
correction. But that this method is 
slipshod and uncertain is no better 
illustrated than in the fact that the 
masks are being made from nega- 
tives of different contrasts with no 
effort at all being exerted to control 
their comparative contrasts. As a 
net result one negative may receive 
sufficient correction over the full 
scale and another may be corrected 
only in the darker shadow colors. 
By using two tones of each of the 
printing inks in our color key, we 
provide an immediate visual check 
on the degree of correction both in 
the middle tones and in the shadows 
permitting the contrast of the mask 
to be varied so as to obtain uniform 
correction. 

The ideal system for color cor- 
rection assumes that all negatives 
are developed to a gamma of 1.00; 
in other words to such a point that 
the difference in density between 
white and black in the original is the 
same as the difference in density 
between highlight and shadow tone 
in the negative. Our masks are then 
made by giving sufficient exposure 
to obtain a uniform shadow patch 
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and developed to give a uniform 
middle tone patch. When the mask 
is superimposed on the negative, the 
added densities greatly reduce the 
contrast. In making a positive from 
the masked negative, this contrast 
should again be brought back to 
normal. 

It is essential that this procedure 
be followed as closely as possible in 
order that the correction shall be 
uniform over the whole scale of 
colors and in order that the final re- 
production shall correspond with the 
original over the full scale. It is nec- 
essary, therefore, that a densitom- 
eter of some form be available in 
order to check the contrast range at 
each stage by means of the gray 
scale. 

The question then arises as to 
just what filters should be used in 
making separate negatives from 
which the masks can be printed or 
how the masks can be made from 
the three negatives themselves. In 
Figure 1 we have represented three 
separation negatives made on plates 
through the regular A, B and C5 
filters. The original subject is a 
wash-off relief print. The color scale 
has been included with the exception 
that it was trimmed of the super- 
fluous portions of the color squares. 
As indicated by the gray scales, all 
three negatives have practically the 
same contras. and exposure scales, 
the exposures having been sufficient 
to utilize the full value of the 
straight line portion of the curve. 

It is well known in the field of 
color reproduction that the red filter 
separation is invariably satisfactory. 
The reproduction of the red filter 
negative in this case will show 
practically perfect separation, al- 
though the negative itself shows a 
slight density in the blue-green and 
green portions of the chart, indi- 
cating that slightly less blue-green 
ink would be laid on the blue-greens 
and greens than should theoreti- 
cally be the case. This difference 
becomes more marked in the lighter 
values and it is probable that the 
reproduction of the negative will 
indicate the excessive density in the 
blue-green and green portions of the 
half-value blue spot. This should be 
corrected for, but for the moment 





consider the exact 


we will not 
method of correction. 

The green filter negative, which 
will be used to control the printing 
of the magenta ink, is much better 
than the blue filter but is definitely 
not as perfect as the red filter nega- 
tive. Those portions of the color 
chart which include a mixture of the 
blue-green and magenta inks have 
the correct density but all portions 
of the chart which are made up 
either of pure magenta or a mixture 
of magenta and yellow are definitely 
too heavy. 

In Figure 2 are positive prints 
from each of the three separation 
negatives and a comparison be- 
tween the positive print from the 
red filter with the negative from the 
green filter indicates that those por- 
tions which are densest in the posi- 
tive from the red filter correspond 
with the lightest portions of the 
green filter negative. We can, there- 
fore, make such a positive sufficient- 
ly light in its densest tone to just 
bring the density of the light por- 
tions of the magenta square in the 
green filter negative equal to the 
dark portion of the same square. 
The result will be practically perfect 
separation, but the total scale or 
contrast of the negative will be cor- 
respondingly decreased. This, how- 
ever, can be rectified in the develop- 
ment of the final positives. 

The negative which invariably 
presents the greatest difficulty is 
that from the blue filter which con- 
trols the printing of the yellow ink. 
Not only are the errors in the sepa- 
ration considerable but also the 
yellow ink is extremely important in 
controlling the color of the repro- 
duction. Any slight excess of yellow 
considerably darkens all tones and 
rapidly makes reds appear too 
orange and greens take on a yellow 
cast. A first study of the color key in 
the blue filter negative is very con- 
fusing because practically every 
color in the key reproduces .as a 
different shade of gray; the only 
colors which entirely block out are 
the pure blue-greens. All of the 
mixed colors appear as middle tones 
except for the mixtures of magenta 
and yellow which are about correct. 

(Turn to page 34) 
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Answers to Some 


of Your Questions 


Nn reply to a number of questions 

I relative to paper curling on the 

offset press and excess moisture 

emulsifying the ink, we submit the 

following suggestions which may be 

helpful in obtaining better damping 
on the offset press: 

First, see that the dampers are 
built up to the desired thickness 
and covered with a good quality of 
molleton. Set the top damper lightly 
against the brass roller perfectly 
even all the way across, then drop 
your damper and set it so that it 
will have nice, even contact the full 
length of the plate. Raise your 
dampers and set the bottom damper 
in contact with the brass roller, pos- 
sibly a fraction tighter than the top 
damper. 

The reason for this is that the top 
damper meets the brass roller im- 
mediately after it has received the 
supply of water from the kisser or 
intermediate roller, and if the top 
damper is set a trifle lighter against 
the brass roller it will not absorb all 
the water. 

At the same time be careful not 
to set the bottom damper too tight 
against the brass roller or the water 
will be squeezed out of it and your 
damping roller will soon become un- 
even, Set your underneath damper 
in contact with your plate the same 
as your top damper. Keep your 
water fountain roller covered with 
8 oz. of duck, taking care to see that 
there are no holes or slits in it. Set 
vour kisser, or intermediate roller, 
in light, even contact with both 
your water roller and = the brass 
roller, using your eccentric cam for 
a supply of more, or less, water as 


you need it. 
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If you follow the foregoing in- 
structions you will be able to ob- 
tain good damping with a minimum 
of water, which, at all times, is 
absolutely essential on the offset 
press. 

Another important factor in good 
damping is the care and condition of 
the brass roller. To obtain good 
damping no ink should be allowed 
to accumulate on this roller, and if 
it does so in spite of precautions to 
prevent it, you should wash it oc- 
casionally during the course of the 
run. To prevent the brass roller 
taking a surplus of ink, it should be 
washed clean with gasoline, then 
cleaned with water and pumice 
powder, etch it and give it a thin 
coat of gum. 

Do not try to damp with rollers 
which have become hard or ‘vorn 
with long use, or rollers which have 
hard, dry ink on them, as this is an 
absolute impossibility. If you can- 
not restore them to good shape by 
should have 


washing them, you 


them re-covered, using a single 
strand of thin, strong thread and a 
small, even stitch. 

Do not use dampers that have 
become loose or baggy, as it is im- 
possible to get even damping with 
dampers in this condition. Some 
dampers are built up to the required 
thickness with one or more cover- 


ings of specially prepared flannel or 





by John Stark 


felt, while on the other hand there 
are quite a lot of dampers in use 
which are built up to the required 
thickness with a permanent layer 
of rubber or composition. These 
dampers usually only require one 
laver of molleton to bring them to 
the correct thickness. 

To facilitate the making of damp- 
ers there is a felt or flannel for pack- 
ing and a molleton which comes in 
tubes all ready to pull over the 
dampers like a sleeve, which I have 
used at different times. 

To obtain good damping it is 
necessary to use the minimum of 
dope, or etch, in the water at all 
times, as any excess of etch in the 
water will set up a combination of 
circumstances which will not only 
result in frequent stopping of the 
press but, if you have a long run, it 
will even ruin the transfer on your 
plate. 

Nearly everyone is agreed on the 
fact that the atmospheric condition 
in the pressroom is the main factor 
in causing trouble with paper after 
it has been delivered to the litho- 
graphic pressroom, and there is no 


question but that if a plant is 


These questions were raised at 
the all-day production session 
held by the New York Photo- 
Lithographers last month. 
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equipped with a system which will 
insure a comparatively even condi- 
tion of relative humidity and tem- 
perature, a lot of trouble would dis- 
appear. On the other hand, there are 
other factors which are possible 
sources of difficulty. 

We are all more or less acquainted 
with the fact that paper has a two- 
sided effect, namely, the wire side 
and the felt side, and owing to the 
process that the stock has to go 
through on a paper-making ma- 
chine, the wire side is not of the 
same texture and strength as the 
felt side. This condition is more pro- 
nounced in paper made on _ the 
Fourdrinier machine than on any 
cylinder machine. Therefore, we 
find that if the paper is delivered to 
the lithographer wire side up, the 
paper will have a tendency to curl, 
hence its should be more desirable to 
deliver the paper felt side up. Since 
this two-sided effect is more pro- 
nounced and troublesome in some 
batches of paper than in others, per- 
haps it could be modified, to some 
extent, in the process of manufac- 
ture. 

I would suggest that the ideal 
sheet of paper for register work 
would be one that will lie flat, 
either side up, have the grain run- 
ning the long way of the sheet and 
be perfectly square at the guide 
edges. Since moisture is a decided 
factor in the stretching of paper it 
is most advisable to use an absolute 
minimum of water on the offset 
press, and also, it will be found to be 
a great help in register work on the 
offset press to have the minimum 
of pressure between the rubber and 
the impression cylinders. If, after 
being thoroughly matured, a paper 
still shows a tendency to curl at 
the edges, it is a good plan to take a 
sheet of the paper in question and 
cut two lines about 12 inches long 
in the centre of the sheet, one across 
the other. If two of these points 
curl up, leaving the other two lying 
flat, you will know that you have a 
sheet of paper that is not balanced, 
and will not be flat under any 


circumstances. 


1rH_ reference to the discus- 
sion on the relative merits of 
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zinc and aluminum plates, recently 
I was in receipt of a communication 
from a lithographic concern which 
stated that it felt that work had a 
tendency to thicken or grease up on 
zinc plates, but in the case of 
aluminum plates it had the opposite 
tendency, that is, the work was 
sharper or clearer. It is my opinion 
that any greasing or thickening up 
of the work, or any sharpening or 
wearing away of the work either on 
zinc or aluminum plates takes place 
owing to circumstances, or a combi- 
nation of circumstances, which are 
entirely apart from the nature of 
these two metals. In fact, I think 
that this is a theory which has been 
handed down to us from the old 
direct rotary printers, and accepted, 
without much question or investiga- 
tion. 

It has been my experience that 
the only time that work has any 
tendency to spread or thicken on a 
zinc plate, providing always that we 
are working under correct and 
proper conditions, is, when the 
grain of the plate becomes flattened 
down, or broken from too much 
pressure. This will occuF even on 
aluminum, only it requires more 
pressure than zinc, owing to the 
fact that aluminum is a_ harder 
metal. Since there is absolutely no 
necessity for any excessive pressure 
to take place on the offset press, 
this factor does not enter into the 
question at all when printing from 
either metal by the offset process. 

One of the outstanding character- 
istics of aluminum is that its surface 
is always covered with a film of 
oxide. If you cut a piece of alumi- 
num, or scrape the surface, immedi- 
ately there is formed a new film of 
oxide. In other words, to get an 
aluminum surface absolutely free 
from oxide film it must be accom- 
plished in a solution or an atmos- 
phere in which there is no trace of 
oxygen. We therefore believe that 
the actual effect of using dilute 
oxalic, sulphuric or citric acids is 
merely the solution and removal of 
certain impurities in the film. 

This film is not soluble, to any 
extent, in these three acids, and it 
would seem that what you really ac- 
complish is to clean up the oxide 





film and give it greater absorptive 
qualities. 

Some lithographers use sodium 
and potassium phosphate, and sodi- 
um and potassium nitrate solution, 
together with a small amount of 
phosphoric acid as an etch or de- 
sensitizer. We believe that the result 
here is the same as you obtain by 
using dilute oxalic, sulphuric and 
citric acids as sensitizers or counter 
etches. The phosphates are mildly 
alkaline, and the aluminum oxide 
film is soluble in alkalies. Caustic 
soda would act exactly in the same 
way as sodium phosphate in contact 
with aluminum, but in a much more 
violent manner. In other words, we 
believe that phosphate nitrate solu- 
tion merely cleans up the oxide 
film. Sodium borate or borax would 
very probably give you the same 
results. Many litho houses are using 
aluminum with success, and the 
same can be said of zinc. It seems 
to be a case of whichever you are 
familiar with that controls your 
choice. 

With reference to the problem of 
embossing of the rubber blanket 
during the course of a run, from ex- 
perience and observation during 
many years of offset’ presswork I 
have found that the blanket will 
become embossed if an ink of a soft 
greasy nature is used. If seems that 
when using an ink of this kind some 
of the vehicle will separate from the 
ink or pigment and penetrate the 
surface of the rubber. Once _ this 
condition gets started it is not long 
before it gets entirely beyond the 
control of the pressman, and even 
when the ink condition is corrected 
it will, no doubt, be advisable to put 
a new blanket on the press and give 
the embossed blanket a rest. 

It will be found advisable to treat 
the embossed portions of the blanket 
with a weak lye or potash solution 
before putting it away. Once this 
condition is noted do not attempt 
to continue to run the press as the 
result will probably be a completely 
ruined blanket and a lot of very 
poor work. 

With reference to the problem of 
coated paper sticking to the rubber 
blanket on the offset press, and ink 
not drying on coated stock the first 
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precaution to take is to have an 
absolute minimum of pressure be- 
tween the rubber blanket and the 
impression cylinder. All that is need- 
ed is enough to pick up the print 
from the paper. 

If you are changing from a regular 
offset paper you will be surprised 
how much impression you can take 
off and still obtain a good print. 
The next step is to see that your 
rubber blanket is in good condition 
and has not become tacky or sticky. 
If it shows any tendency towards 
tackiness put on a new blanket. Do 
not allow your packing to come to 
the edges of your sheet and, if pos- 
sible, graduate the packing at the 
back and sides of the sheet. If you 
now continue to have trouble after 
the above suggested precautions 
have been taken, it will be advisable 
to have tests made of the coated 
paper, as it may be entirely unsuit- 
able for work on the offset press 
because of some fault in the coating. 

Now about the ink, I would sug- 
gest that any ink to be used on 
coated paper on the offset press 
should be highly concentrated in 
color, thus allowing a very thin film 
to obtain the desired results. It 


will be found that ink has to dry on 
the surface on coated paper, there- 
fore the necessity of using strong 
colors. If a tint is to be printed it is 
advisable to mix this slightly strong- 
er than the proof; this will allow you 
to print the required color with less 
ink. A little strong varnish will act 
as a binder, about a No. 7. As a 
reducer use a small quantity of 
boiled linseed oil or a thin litho- 
graphic varnish. 

If you are fortunate enough to 
have a spray to prevent offset, it 
will still be found necessary to take 
the above precautions. It will also 
be wise to make sure that your no- 
offset liquid used in the spray will 
not set up a tacky condition on 
your blanket when printing the 
subsequent colors. 


URING the discussion it was 
D stated that the finished offset 
impressions do not usually appear 
as good as the artist’s drawing, or 
the proof made on the offset proving 
machine. This is not by any means 
a problem that is peculiar to the 
offset press only, since any kind of a 
mechanical reproduction will never 
be an exact copy of the artist’s 

















“Who Is She Tonight, Charlie?” 
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sketch, which is, of course, purely a 
handmade production. In fact, even 
a hand-pulled proof will not be 
found to look the same as_ the 
artist’s sketch. Therefore, it would 
be well for the artist to take this 
into consideration while making 
a sketch of a color job which is 
eventually to be reproduced on the 
lithographic offset press. The pro- 
spective customer sees an elaborate 
sketch of his job, usually made and 
colored with extreme care by an 
artist who, to get the effect he de- 
sires, will pile up color here and 
there with no thought whatsoever 
as to the pressman being able to 
reproduce the same effects with, 
perhaps, only four colors at his 
disposal to do so. 


When we pause to consider that 
the job will have to be reproduced 
mechanically at a rate of, possibly, 
4000 impressions per hour, the final 
success or failure of the operation 
will depend entirely on the skill and 
technique of those who are employed 
on the different reproduction proc- 
esses. Since the adoption of the 
offset proving press, it has been con- 
tended by some lithographers who, 
evidently, have sot given the mat- 
ter much thought, that owing to the 
fact that the job is proved from a 
rubber blanket, and not direct from 
the plate, there is no reason why the 
same effect cannot be produced 
when lithographing the job on the 
offset press. 

Here again, the difference lies in 
the fact that the act of proving the 
job is by hand, while the act of 
lithographing it on the offset press 
is mechanical. While possibly a prov- 
er would require from 2 to 5 minutes 
to pull one impression, the pressman 
is producing on the offset press pos- 
sibly 350 impressions in a space of 5 
minutes time. 


Also, when the prover is mixing 
his color for the job on the hand- 
press, he does not have to reduce it 
down to as thin a consistency as the 
offset pressman requires when litho- 
graphing the job on the power press. 
Therefore, when he rolls up his 
plate by hand he can, and usually 
does, use more ink than the press- 
man can carry on the press. 
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HE second in the series of 
suggested advertising pieces 
for lithographers begun last 
month, is, as shown on the two fol- 
lowing pages, a four-page letter- 
folder, lithographed on two sides in 
two colors. To be most effective the 
letter on the front page should be 
multigraphed and filled in on the 
typewriter to match, and machine 
signed in signature blue. 
However, unless the fill-in is well 
done it is recommended that the 
letter be typed and produced along 
with the balance of the folder. Good 
multigraph match work is almost 
impossible to detect and carries a 
personal touch, which can be gained 
no other way. A_ poorly filled-in 
letter is immediately branded as 
cheap. However, the person receiv- 
ing the letter doesn’t have an un- 
favorable impression if the letter is 
deliberately produced without any 
attempt at matched multigraphing. 
We hope you will get some good 
out of these mailing pieces each 
month. They are not intended to be 
polished and finished presentations. 
They are offered to the lithographer 
as a practical sales talk in the form 
of copy and layout which perhaps 
he can adapt to his own business. 
They represent a salesman who has 
a practical understanding of photo- 
offset,—what it will do, what it 
costs, and how it can be adapted to 
a particular problem,—and who is 
trying to sell his product to help his 
client stimulate Ais business by 
more advertising. 
When you think of it a direct mail 
piece can be a highly efficient sales- 
man if it is laid out halfway decent 
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onth , 
MAILING PIECE 





by ail. K. “Wheeler 


and has something worthwhile to 
say. A direct mail piece gets to the 
point without delay, there’s no fuss- 
ing around in a buyer’s outer office 
waiting until he makes up his mind 
to see you. There’s no time wasted 
on small talk. There’s not the con- 
stant interruption of the telephone 
to tear the buyer away just as the 
salesman is getting warmed up. 

If there is interruption, the pros- 
pect can come back and pick up 





SPECIFICATIONS 


Size: 11 x 164. Folded 3 times to 
BY. x 3% 

(Note Folder may be used 
as a self-mailer or enclosed in 
a No. 10 Envelope.) 

If folder carries individualized 
letter on page one, first-class 
postage is required whether 
mailed in envelope or not. 

If first page is not individual- 
ized, bulk mailing rate will! pre- 
vail whether piece is self mailer 
or not. Check with your local 
post office regarding mailing 
details. 

Paper Stock: 20 lb. basis Opaque 
Bond in buff, sepia or russett, 
or 60 lb. basis plain finish offset 
in tan, ivory or buff 

Ink: Black and orange-rust 

Illustrations: 133 line screen half- 
tones. 

Type: Display — Stymie Bold, or 
Girder with Signal or hand let- 


tered line 
Body — Page one, 10 pt. type- 
writer. Inside text — Bookman 


or Garamond Bold 
Letterhead — Set to suit individ- 
ual taste of concern 











where he left off and the message 


will read as convincingly and 


‘smoothly as it did the first time. If 


the prospect is the kind who likes 
to think things over at itis leisure 
the direct mail piece will follow him 
home or wherever he goes. It’s a 
sure way to get your message across 
under all circumstances. 

Of course, everything depends on 
the way that sales message is teld 
in print. There are hundreds of 
other mailers bidding for your pros- 
pect’s attention, so the person who 
would have his advertising serve 
him well is the one who believes that 
not too much time and attention 
can be spent on his copy and lay- 
out. 

In the piece prepared for your 
attention this month, the firm using 
this would, of course, use pictures 
of its own plant and facilities rather 
than those shown. In which case 
the block of copy marked “B” 
would carry descriptions of each 
picture, together with concise enu- 
meration of the advantages offered 
by the facilities described. 


(MoperRN LitHoGRAPHY welcomes 
its readers’ frank opinions of Mr. 
Wheeler's direct mail 
pieces. We mentioned last month 
that this was an experiment. What 
do you think of it this far? Can 
these prepared advertisements help 
you?—Ed.) 


prepared 
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YOU CAN APPLY THE SAME ECONOMICAL METHOD TO Youk ADVERTISING 
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COMPANY NAME 


AOORESS eivyv 


A FEW VIEWS OF THE —— : i? ope 
PLANT THAT OFFERS You - ———-- J i MAT! 


Continuous Stavice 


© We'd like to use PICTURES 
WITHOUT IT COSTING TOO MUCH 


SEND US MORE INFORMATION without obligation 


Name 


TELEPHONE 


XY -O0O 


HALF-TONES FROM ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS OF YOUR PLANT SHOULD BE USED 


Address 
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N PLACE OF THOSE SHOWN © ATTACH REPLY CARD WITH SEAL 





COORDINATION _. 


F one of the most valuable 
assets of a photo-lithographic 
establishment is a good sales- 

man, then, by the same token, one 
of the salesman’s most valuable as- 
sets is an organization whose back- 
ing and coordination he can count on 
to the limit in his efforts to boost his 
sales volume. 

Coordination, according to a good 
definition, is “the functioning of 
parts in cooperation and normal 
sequence in order to produce har- 
monious results.’’ And, in my opin- 
ion, the very existence of a photo- 
lithographic plant depends on the 
harmonious relationship of its com- 
ponent parts, with particular refer- 
ence to the salesmen who bring in the 
business. 

Coordination means more than 
just cooperation. For even with the 
best of cooperation, a salesman 
often finds himself facing obstacles 
almost impossible to overcome. Co- 
ordination means that each element, 
of which the business is composed, 
is developed to the highest point of 
efficiency. It means that these vari- 
ous elements, like the mechanism of 
a watch, are so synchronized that 
they function day after day with an 
absolute minimum of friction or 
discord. When a salesman is aware 
of the fact that he is part of such 
coordination, he injects into his 
sales efforts persistence, enthusiasm, 
and confidence. 

The day is past when a salesman 
can say: “It is my job to bring in the 
business. Let the firm worry about 
turning it out and collecting the 
bill.’ It is the duty of the firm today 
to teach the salesman that every 
order brought into the house is con- 
tingent upon several factors: 

1. Is the job one that will net a fair 
profit ? 
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Ways in which a close working 
harmony between the various 
departments of the lithograph- 
ing plant can be established. 


By WALTER E. SODERSTROM 


Executive Secretary, National Association of Photo-Lithographers 


2. Is the credit of the customer 
good? 

3. Can he be given the kind of serv- 
ice that will meet with his 
approval? 

4. Can the work be produced satis- 
factorily by means of the 
photo-lithographic process? 

A good salesman has confidence in 
his firm if he feels that the manage- 
ment is experienced, the resources 
adequate, the equipment modern, 
and the production department well- 
organized; if he feels that the crafts- 
men are skilled, that the records are 
complete, and that the firm main- 
tains accurate cost and purchasing 
systems, and a good sales and lay- 
out department. The importance of 


‘these elements cannot be overesti- 


mated. 


OOD Management presupposes 
(; capable personnel administra- 
tion, the coordinating of plant and 
sales activities in such a way so as 
to reduce friction to a minimum. 
This is achieved by (a) training new 
workers in company policies and in 
knowledge of the uses of the compa- 
ny’s product; (b) systematic check- 
up of all working conditions; (c) 
instruction in safety; and (d) cre- 
ating increased interest in jobs by 
such features as bonuses, sickness 
and accident insurance, or other 
forms of financial incentive. 


Experienced executives endeavor 
to pay the prevailing scale of wages. 
They establish methods for settling 
grievances, they do not summarily 
discharge men without due deliber- 
ation, and they deal with their em- 
ployees through their duly elected 
representatives. Good management 
also includes good judgment and 
foresight in credit relations with its 
customers and prospective clients 
Bad judgment in extending credit 
which results in serious losses will 
impair the firm’s own credit facili- 
ties with paper and ink 
Then, too, frequently 
spend a great deal of time calling on 
a potential account, only to find out 
after it “breaks” that the firm can- 
credit. This 
proves a terrific disappointment to 


houses. 


salesmen 


not extend it any 


the salesman, who justly feels that 
something should have been done 
beforehand to forestall such an 
enormous waste of time and energy. 
Proper coordination between the 
salesman and the office can prevent 
an incident such as this one. No 
matter how good a prospect looks, 
the salesman should consult his 
firm to find out its financial rating. 
The office, on the other hand, should 
train the salesman to regard the 
extending of credit as a very im- 
portant part of the selling program. 

Modern equipment plays an im- 


manage- 
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portant role in efficient 





ment. Competition demands that 
an organization turn out work 
faster, more economically, and with 
a better quality standard than ever 
before. A know 
exactly what kind of work the plant 
he represents is capable of turning 


salesman should 


out and what is its capacity. If the 
plant is small and compact, it would 
be ill-advised for him to go after 
work that only a large establish- 
ment, with a big battery of cameras 
and presses can properly handle. 
On the other hand, the big plant 
may not want to bother with small 
runs. By making a careful study of 
his firm’s equipment and knowing 
exactly what the plant can do, the 
salesman will find himself in a 
strategic position from which he 


will benefit considerably. 


POWERFUL selling argument in 
A the hands of a_photo-litho- 
graphic salesmen is the knowledge 
that the workmen in his plant are 
highly skilled. The 
should urge its selling representa- 
tives to become familiar with the 


management 


various processes and the mechanics 
and artisans through whom they 
work. When a salesman has followed 
an order through, step by step, he is 
better equipped to sell with confi- 
dence. 

The production manager is the 
connecting link between those who 
bring in the business and those who 
produce it. He is the coordinator of 
all production and, at times, this 
involves a good deal of complicated 
routine. Miscellaneous jobs, for in- 
stance, require running in combi- 
nation form because the colors and 
the paper involved are of the same 
type. Or else, different jobs may 
need a special press form. 

’ The 
keeps a record of all the orders in 
the house and is able to give actual 


production manager also 


or approximate delivery dates. It 
should be of interest to the salesman 
to know how his work is charted 
from one point to another until the 
last operation is performed. This is 
usually done with the aid of dupli- 
cate job tickets, or small cards typed 
for each order. As the job moves 
along from department to depart- 
ment the cards or job tickets record 
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the progress of each order. This 
enables the production man to know 
exactly where any job is at any 
particular time and to visualize the 


delivery date. 

A salesman should be familiar 
with the way the cost of a job is 
estimated. When he presents the 
estimate to his customer he should 
be able to explain or defend any 
item that is vague or questionable. 
Of great assistance also to a sales- 
man is the ability to make rough 
layouts. This will permit him to 
maintain a more efficient connec- 
tion between the customer and the 
department so that the 
better 


layout 


customer’s ideas may be 


understood and interpreted. 


HE selling department is the one 
7 department of the plant which 
should maintain the steadiest and 
most intimate contacts with the 
salesmen, and be of most help. 

Here is what one promotion 
manager had to say about the work 
he does to aid the sales staff: “‘ First 
of all, of course, comes our direct 
mail advertising. Keeping our name 
before the buyer of advertising and 
informing him of our services, and 
letting him in on all the latest de- 
velopments in the field. makes it 
easier for our salesmen. It was your 
own publication I think that re- 
advertisement 


cently carried an 


emphasizing the importance of pav- 


ing the way for salesmen, so that 
when they mention the name of 
their firm they won’t be greeted 
with a ‘blank stare.’ None of our 
salesmen, you can bet, is ever 
greeted with a blank stare any- 
where. 

“Another thing we do,” he con- 
tinued, “‘is send copies of all direct- 
mail advertisements to our sales- 
men with a bulletin or letter ex- 
plaining what the advertising is 
supposed to accomplish, and the 
possibilities for more sales. Often- 
times the direct-mail copy is supple- 
mented by additional material 
which it was physically impossible 
to use along with the original, giving 
information which the salesmen 
can use to build up a dramatic 
story with the original advertise- 
ment as his starting point. 





This same sales manager also 
called attention to the use of at- 
tractive letterheads, especially those 
of a lithographing company, as an 
important sales aid. “‘The letter- 
head,”’ he said, “‘should properly re- 
flect the quality and the policies of 
the company. An attractive heading 
will help get a sales letter read and 
acted upon.” 

“One way, too often overlooked, 
in which the advertising department 
‘an lend a hand to the sales depart- 
ment,” another pointed out, “is by 
a frequent analysis of its advertising 
to see whether it is actually helping 
salesmen. Too often the advertising 
staff lives in a self-centered little 
world of its own, all wrapped up in 
the preparation of elaborate and 
beautiful portfolios, broadsides, bro- 
chures and what-not, more con- 
cerned with impressing the salesman 
with its skill and importance, if a 
thought is given to him at all, than 
in finding out where and how to 
help him most. It may be that the 
kind of copy that is being written is 
way off the track. Let the salesman 
tear it to pieces. He may offend a 
few hypersensitive souls in the proc- 
ess, but if he’s worth his salt, he’ll 
come up with some really construc- 
tive ideas. Perhaps, for example, the 
advertising copy is emphasizing 
quality when what the salesman is 
most in need of is inquiries and 
leads.” 


— —__ >> — 


Webendorfer-Wills Expands 


Webendorfer-Wills Company, off- 
set press manufacturers, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., is expanding its plant. New 
quarters are being added to extend 
the activities of the drafting de- 
partment and increase the size of 
the present experimental labora- 
tory. 


->--o 


Isaac Stiefel Dies 

Isaac Stiefel, in charge of the 
Chicago office of the Lithographers 
Nat'l Association, died last month 
in that city. Mr. Stiefel had served 
with the Association since 1911 and 
was widely known by lithographers 
in the middle west and throughout 


the nation. 
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Marketing Chief Topic at 
L. N. A. Meeting, Next Month 


HE Lithographers’ National 

Association will hold its 34th 
annual convention at the Westches- 
ter Country Club, Rye, N. Y., 
June 13, 14 and 15. Ordinarily the 
L. N. A. convention program is 
spaced over three days, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday with a 
golf tournament on Friday. This 
year, however, the program while 
having just as many sessions, will 
be compressed into morning and 
afternoon meetings on Tuesday and 
Wednesday with the golf tourna- 
ment held on Thursday. This is so 
members and guests attending the 
convention will have a long week- 
end in which to visit the World’s 
Fair. 

The L. N. A. will continue its con- 
vention practice of recent years in 
emphasizing important marketing 
phases affecting lithography. The 
speakers are men who will talk from 
a wide background of experience 
and authority. Among these is 
George E. Sokolsky, international 
authority on economic conditions 
and industrial topics. Mr. Sokolsky 


is remembered as a featured speaker 





W. FLtoyp MAxXweELL 


Executive Secretary 
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at the convention two years ago at 
which time he_ discussed labor 
problems. 

This year Mr. Sokolsky’s conven- 
tion address will be based on the 
findings developed by him in con- 
nection with his recently pub- 
lished series of articles, “The Ameri- 
can Way” which ran in the Liberty 
magazine. These articles traced the 
growth of American industry and 
the part its handmaiden, American 
advertising, played in that expan- 
sion. Since controversial subjects 
are among Mr. Sokolsky’s major 
interests, it is expected that this 
year he will have some very perti- 
nent things to say in the face of the 
growing legislative movement to 
control and hamper advertising. 

Another speaker will be Clinton 
Roy Dickinson, president Printers’ 
Ink publications. Fewer men are 
more conscious of advertising’s con- 
tribution to American standards of 
living than Mr. Dickinson. It was 
he who gave impetus to Printers’ 
Ink “The 51st Crusade,” 
begun by that organization in the 


January 1939 issue of its weekly 


a program 


GENERAL WILLIAM OTTMAN 


President 


“to do something for advertising”’ 
in view of “so much being done 
about advertising” by outside agen- 
cies. Mr. Dickinson is sure to bring 
to his audience a vast store of infor- 
mation and expcrience directly re- 
lated to lithographic 
problems. 

In view of the new Food, Drug 


marketing 


and Cosmetic Act and the promi- 
nent part the lithographing indus- 
try plays in the ironing out of many 
of its requirements, a symposium 
on that law will be one of the most 
important features of the conven- 
tion. Among the speakers at this 
symposium will be O. Salthe, con- 
sultant to the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, and Rob- 
ert L. Swain, editor of Drug Topices. 
This symposium will be held the 
afternoon of the 13th. 

On the afternoon of the 14th, the 
program committee announces an- 
other interesting speaker and an 
interesting subject in Christian 
Burchel of Ralph C. Coxhead Co., 
New York, who will discuss the 
problems of black and white lithog- 
raphy as they are of interest to the 
color lithographer. Mr. Burchel’s 
association with the Coxhead or- 
ganization, manufacturers of the 
Varityper, and his experience with 
many student publications through- 
out the country make him an ideal 
speaker on this subject. 


MAvRICE SAUNDERS 


Chairman of the Board 
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The Masking Process 
(from page 22 


The greatest fault, however, is 
definitely in the reproduction of the 
greens and yellows themselves. They 
should reproduce as full shadow 
tones in the negative but instead the 
full value greens and yellows repro- 
duce as middle tones and the half- 
value greens and yellows reproduce 
almost in the highlight values. In 
order to make a perfectly satis- 
factory separation for the yellow 
printer it would be necessary to first, 
by some means, reduce the density 
of the greens and yellows them- 
selves, but it would still be necessary 
to increase the density of all mix- 
tures of the blue-green and magenta 
inks in the negative. 

At the present time, however, no 
work has been done on a method for 
decreasing the densities of the 
greens and yellows, although this is 
not an impossibility. The usual pro- 
cedure is to make a mask increasing 
all the other densities sufficiently to 
match the density of the greens and 
yellows. It is evident immediately 
that such a heavy mask would be 
necessary as to reduce the contrast 
of the combination negative and 
mask to a point where unusually 
drastic means will be needed to re- 
store this contrast to normal in 
making the final positive. 

It has been repeatedly recom- 
mended that two masks be used in 
combination filter 
negative, one to be made from the 


with the blue 
green filter negative and the other 
from the red filter negative, but a 
very careful study of the positives 
from the red and green filter nega- 
tives indicates that such a combina- 
tion of masks will further increase 
the density in the green color spots. 
In other words, still less yellow will 
be applied to our greens than would 
be the case with a single mask made 
from the green filter negative. 
The purpose of using a mask for 
the red filter is to obtain sufficient 
density in the blues and violets to 
assure that no yellow at all will be 
printed on them as the least amount 
of yellow on a blue or violet im- 
mediately causes considerable deg- 
brilliance of the 


radation in the 
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from the green filter negative and 
combined with the blue filter nega- 
tive, sufficient density will be added 
to all the magenta colors to black 
out the yellow completely from the 
magentas and blues and to bring the 
tone of the magenta yellow mixtures 
up to the density of the greens and 
yellows. 

If then, we develop the final 
positive sufficiently to restore the 
contrast, it will almost never be 
necessary to make additional cor- 
rections in the blues and violets, but 
if the contrast is not completely re- 
stored in the final positive, all colors 
will be definitely degraded by 
yellow. 

It was mentioned before that it 
was not impossible to remove the 
density in the green and yellow 
spots of the blue filter negative. If 
the positive from the green filter is 
studied in comparison to the nega- 
tive from the blue filter, it will be 
seen that by using this positive as a 
printing mask and printing from it 
onto the blue filter negative, after 
the silver has been reconverted to a 
silver salt, densities would develop 
only in the blue-greens, greens and 
yellows. These could then be re- 
moved in a permanganate reducer 
and the remaining silver salts re- 
developed, leaving the blue filter 
negative identical to its present con- 
dition except that the greens and 
yellows would be lightened to the 
desired point and the blue-green 
tones would have been lightened to 
middle tones. A mask could then be 
made from a yellow filter negative 
which would bring all the tones of 
blue and violet and blue-green and 
magenta up to the density to be 
desired. 

I have been unable to find this 
method of masking recommended 
anywhere else but as it is an appli- 
cation of well known reversal princi- 
ples, I can see no reason against its 
general adoption and therefore give 
a suggested procedure here. It is not 
desirable to develop the blue filter 
negative to more than normal con- 
trast since additional contrast would 
increase the proportionate error in 
the greens and yellows. Once the 
blue filter negative is developed and 


color. If a fairly heavy mask is made 


fixed the silver can be bleached in 
potassium iodide. 

Bleaching must be thorough since 
any silver remaining would be re- 
moved entirely later by the potas- 
sium permanganate. The bleaching 
must be carried out in greatly sub- 
dued light and the plate dried in the 
dark. A positive made from the green 
filter negative and developed to the 
same contrast as the original sub- 
ject must then be mechanically 
registered with the bleached and 
dried blue filter negative. A suf- 
ficient exposure is given to just 
render developable all the silver in 
the yellow and green color spots. 
The plate is then developed, but not 
fixed, and finally bleached in a 
permanganate sulphuric acid bleach. 
This removes all the developed 
silver without affecting the silver 
salts. On exposure to light and re- 
development, the remaining silver 
salts will be converted back to 
silver, yielding a separation nega- 
tive which only needs the addition 
of a mask made from a negative 
through a yellow filter to give com- 
pletely satisfactory separation. 

It will be noted that nowhere in 
the foregoing discussion have I 
recommended that a mask of any 
specific density be used, or that the 
original negatives should be devel- 
oped to any specific contrast. Such 
recommendations have purposely 
not been made because the degree of 
correction necessary can only be de- 
termined from a_ study of the 
printing inks which will be used in 
the final reproduction and I cannot 
recommend too strongly that color 
keys of this nature be made in the 
shop and used as described to guide 
and control the work of making the 
masks. 

That masks are necessary is fully 
demonstrated by the negatives il- 
lustrated in Figure 1. The amount of 
manual work necessary to correct 
all the color distortions evident in 
the blue filter negative is what 
makes the cost of color reproduction 
so high and any photo-mechanical 
means of reducing this work will not 
only save money but will actually 
make the corrections far more ac- 
curately than any anount of hand 
work. 
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KODALITH STRIPPING FILM 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPAN 
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FOR MAKING COMBINATIONS 


ANY photolithographers are adopting a new technique. They are 

making the negatives for tricky combination jobs on Kodalith Trans- 
parent Stripping Film. They find that this modern material handles more 
easily and quickly, that the work is decidedly improved, especially where 
extremely close fits have to be made. 

For straight production work, the other Kodalith Films are recom- 
mended—K odalith Film Regular or Orthochromatic according to the copy. 
Kodalith Halftone Film yields negatives with beautifully complete tone 
gradation from the most exacting subjects. Kodalith Thin Base Film may be 
printed through the base to obtain reversal of the image. 

There’s a type of Kodalith Film to fit every job placed before your cam- 
era. For your combination work specify Kodalith Transparent Stripping Film. 


Graphic Arts Dept. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





pH, value stamped on 
label of all products. 





You Can’t 


~ _ Get Sun Tan 


Under an 
Overcoat 


and you can't properly harden the image 
on your half-tone press plates if you use 
an overcoat of opaque developing ink! 


Use TRANSOL 


The Transparent Developing Ink 


TRANSOL is used in the same manner as 
any developing ink. However, being trans- 
parent, it has the extra advantage of ena- 
bling plate makers to give the plate a one 
or two minute exposure before the arc light 

. after plate is completely finished (i. e., 
etched and gummed). The infra-red and 
violet rays of the arc light penetrate to the 
albumin image and harden it, adding thou- 
sands of impressions to the life of the plate. 


IT DOES NOT INCREASE THE HEAVINESS 
OF THE TONE OF THE IMAGE. 


If you have never used TRANSOL, try it on 
some plates and see for yourself how supe- 
rior it is. A little TRANSOL goes a long 
way, as it spreads easily and quickly, and 
being dark purple in color, the work is plainly 
visible. A generous sample will be sent upon 
receipt of 25c in coin to cover postage. 


LITHO CHEMICAL & SUPPLY CO. 


63 PARK ROW 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DEALERS 


Pacific Coast: California Ink Co., Inc. 


Canada: Canada Printing Ink Co., Ltd. 


The Fuchs &G Lang Mfg. Company, Div. General Printing Ink Corporation 


New York 
Boston 


Philadelphia 
Fort Worth 


Cleveland 
San Francisco 


St. Louis 
Chicago 


Cincinnati 
Los Angeles 
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N.A.P.L. to Meet Sept. 28-30 

The National 
Photo-Lithographers will hold its 
annual convention at the Park 
Central Hotel, N. Y., September 
28 to 30. The regular mid-year 
meeting of the board of directors of 
the N.A.P.L. was held in New York 
May 5 and 6. During the two-day 
session an educational program was 


Association of 


outlined and suggestions and pro- 
posals received for putting the pro- 
gram into effect; a program of as- 
sociation activities for the remain- 
der of the year was formulated and 
plans were made for the program at 
the annual convention in the fall. 
John Rollman, Intelligencer Print- 
ing Co., Lancaster, Pa., presented 
a research plan which has as its 
objective the reproduction of better 
half-tones, and SS. Edwin Earle, 
Northern Lithographing Co., Chi- 
cago, presented to the board a plan 
for comprehensive cost studies. The 
board also heard the regular reports 
of its officers. 
— ee - 
Now Barton Press 


Barton Business Service, Newark, 
N. J., has changed its corporate 
name to Barton Press. The an- 
nouncement reads that the change 
in name is made to indicate “the 
availability of a more comprehen- 
sive service in the lithographing 
industry.”’ The change is in name 
only, not in ownership. Barton 
Press, Inc. is located at 138 Wash- 
ington Street, Newark. 

. a 
Tillinghast To Head R. Hoe 

Harry M. Tillinghast, vice presi- 
dent, R. Hoe & Co., press manu- 
facturers, New York, was elected 
president of that company at a 
meeting of the board last month. 

Mr. Tillinghast joined R. Hoe & 
Co. in 1910 and has been with the 
organization ever since. In 1920 he 
was elected secretary of the com- 
pany and in 1926 became vice 
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An and About the Trade 
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president in charge of sales and a 
member of the board of directors. 


—— od %, 
AS — 
al wis 


Harry M. Tittincuast 


In 1936 he was made assistant gen- 
eral manager and a director of R. 
Hoe & Co., Ltd., London. Mr. Till- 
inghast was also a member of the 
council of the Graphic Arts Re- 
search Bureau from 1937 until its 
dissolution recently. 
Foster becomes vice- 
president succeeding Mr. Tilling- 
hast. Allen W. Lishawa was named 
secretary and treasurer, and Charles 
E. Littleton, asst. secretary and 
asst. treasurer. The following di- 
rectors were reelected: Clifton N. 
Bradley, Neil P. Cullom, Edward 
Foster, John T. Harrison, Allen W. 
Lishawa, Harry M. Tillinghast and 
K. D. Timberlake. The following 
new directors were elected to fill the 


Edward 


vacancies on the board: George G. 
Carnegie, Jr., Arthur Dressel, Ar- 
thur I. Hoe and Raymond M. Tier- 
ney. 

7oo - 


Label Requirements Extended 


Under the amendment to the Lea 
bill, extending the effective date of 
the Federal Drug and Cosmetic 





Act from June 25 to Jan. 1, 1940, 
passed by the House last month, 
have 


the following requirements 


been postponed to the latter date: 

The appearance on the label of the name 
and address of the manufacturer, packer, or 
distributor; definitions for standards of the 
identity and standards of quality and fill of 
container of food with associated label re- 
quirements; appearance on the label of the 
name and ingredients of non-standardized 
fabricated food; the appearance on the label 
of certain information concerning special 
dietary food and of artificial flavors, colors 
and preservers in food; labeled statements 
of quantity of contents of drugs and = cos- 
metics; labeled statements of habit-forming 
properties and active ingredients of drugs; 
directions for use and warnings against prob- 
able misuse of drugs; official compendia 
labeling and packaging requirement for 
drugs, and labeled statements of precautions 


on deteriorating drugs. 


The operation of the old food and 
drugs act is extended to Jan. 1, 
1940, in the case of certain provi- 
sions similar to those in the new act 
which will not become effective until 
that date. 

—_ #2. 
A.N.P.A. to Meet June 5 

American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association will hold its thirteenth 
annual Mechanical Conference at 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, June 5, 6, and 7. Among 
the companies planning to exhibit 
at the conference are Eastman 
Kodak Co., Hammond Machinery 
Builders, Ludlow Typograph Co., 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co.,  Os- 
trander-Seymour Co., Harold M. 
Pitman Co., Rapid Roller Co., J. A. 
Richards Co., R. R. Robertson, 
Rolled Plate Metal Co. and Vander- 
cook & Sons. 

-><-s 


Weinstein Marks 25th Year 
H. Weinstein 


graphic arts equipment rebuilders, 
New York, is distributing an illus- 
trated folder describing the manner 
in which it converts used equipment 
to new usefulness. The folder is is- 
sued in conjunction with the firm’s 
twenty-fifth anniversary in business, 
celebrated this year. 
~_ o-oo 
New Orleans Graphic Arts As- 
sociation has moved to new quarters 
at 200-202 Balter Bldg., that city. 
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Celebrates 35 Years 
Zeese-Wilkinson Co., 

land City, N. Y., is celebrating its 

Soth 


month, in honor of the occasion, 83 


Long Is- 
anniversary this year. Last 


members of the organization and a 
number of guests met at the Hotel 
New Yorker for a dinner and enter- 
tainment. 

William J. Wilkinson, president, 
told his guests that of the members 
of his organization present, five had 
heen with him for over twenty 
vears, twenty-seven had been with 
him for more than ten years, and 
twenty-one had been with the 
company over five years 

The conclusion to be drawn from 
that, he 
fied workers have been doing satis 


factory ‘work, and that is the most 


remarked, is that “‘satis- 


important asset of a business that 
sells skill and service.” 

\. Vandenburg, who has been 
with the company 33 years, pre- 
sented Mr. Wilkinson with a plaque 
in behalf of all the employees. 

Among the guests attending the 
celebration dinner were Max Bethge, 
L, \ Fred L. Fischl, 
Oscar Goldberg, H. A. Obst, George 
Reinfeld, Roche, Herman 
Roeloffzen, Chris Steidinger, Allan 
Turck, W. A. Wageningen, Gustav 
Zeese and W. J. Wilkinson, Jr. 


Calabrese, 


James 


—_——__2..._____ 

Apprentice Training 

The first step in analyzing the 
need for apprentice training for the 
printing industries in St. Louis has 
heen taken by a committee com- 
posed of Earl R. Britt, George B. 
Gannett and Con. P. Curran, repre- 
senting both the offset and letter- 
press fields 

Cards soliciting complete informa- 
tion as to the number and type of 
journeymen and apprentices, plant 
equipment and wage scales have 
heen mailed to concerns throughout 
the city. In a letter sent with the 
cards, the committee points out 
that there is an obvious need for 
well-trained apprentices and that 
nothing of a satisfactory character 
is heing done along lines that will 
insure capable men for the future. 

The survey was instituted follow 


ing conferences with F. J Jeffrey, 
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W. J. Wilkinson admiring the plaque presented to him last month by the 
employees of Zeese-Wilkinson Co. at a dinner celebrating the firm's 
35th anniversary. On the far left. almost hidden by the bottle, is H. A. 


Obst. 


assistant 
Board of 


vocational 


superintendent of — the 
training. Mr. Jeffrey 
agreed that present facilities are not 
adequate, but said the industry 
first must establish how many new 
men it can absorb each year before 
any advances will be made in more 
extensive and more modern training 
equipment. 
><> 

Book-Week Poster Honored 

“New Books-New Worlds,” book 
week poster produced by National 
Process Co., New York, last fall for 
the annual book week promotion, 
was selected recently by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts for 
inclusion in its annual Itinerant 
Commercial Printing Show of the 
year. In addition the poster formed 
part of National Process Company’s 
display at the International Exhibi- 
tion of Travel Posters held at the 
Kurt H. Volk Gallery, New York, 
recently. A third 
corded the poster when the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art selected it 
for inclusion in its permanent rec- 
ord of American advertising art. 


honor was ac- 


——_.-.>—_ —_ 

Starts Outdoor Quiz 
The Department of Justice an- 
nounced last month that it is “un- 
dertaking a widespread investiga- 
tion of competitive practices in that 
advertising 


part of the outdoor 


industry which is located in the 
States of Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia and <Arizona.”” The depart- 


ment says that it has had a number 


Education in charge of 


Chris Steidinger can be seen smiling broadly at the far right. 


of complaints alleging that certain 
West Coast 


were engaging in. ob- 


members of outdoor 


companies 
structing the view of competitors’ 
signs, attempting to monopolize 
key sites by 
rentals and other activities. In a 
statement, the department said: 
“The public interest in this in- 


vestigation is not confined to those 


paying exorbitant 


outdoor advertising companies op- 
erating in the affected area. Ad- 
vertisers spending millions of dol- 
lars each year in outdoor advertis- 
ing, as well as landowners who lease 
billboard sites for advertising pur- 
poses, are concerned with competi- 
tive conditions. It is estimated that 
fifty million dollars was spent on 
outdoor advertising throughout the 
country in 1938. This industry is 
served by approximately four hun- 
dred and ninety establishments, 
employing over five thousand opera- 
tives and with an annual pay roll of 
over eight million dollars. However, 
one company controls more than 
90 per cent of the outdoor advertis- 
ing business on the West Coast.” 
es 


A. J. Wenninger has resigned from 
Gugler Lithographic Co., Milwau- 
kee, to become general manager of 
Photo Process Poster Co., Milwau- 
kee. 

~--s> 

Kelly Raymond Powell, of the 
Pine Bluff Lithographing Co., Pine 
Bluff, Ark., and Miss Alice Evans, 
also of Pine Bluff, were married 


last month. 
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Hear Talk on Offset 


Over 380 members of the Chicago 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen 
last month heard Sigard E. Berg, 
president of Rightmire-Berg Co., 
offset plate makers of that city, 
talk on “Taking the Mystery Out 
of Offset.” Previous to Mr. Berg’s 
talk, Lou Franek, president of the 
Milwaukee-Racine Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen, gave a brief talk 
urging the Chicago club to attend 
the Sixth District 
Printing House Craftsmen to be 
held at Racine, Wis., June 10. 

In his talk on offset, Mr. Berg 
attributed the progress and growth 
of lithography in the past few years 
to the many new developments in 
offset inks, offset presses and paper. 
Mr. Berg said that the crying need 
of the offset 
young men with new ideas. Also, 
he predicted that the next few 
years would see many new markets 


Conference of 


industry today was 


for lithography. Following his talk, 
a color movie, “Modern Methods of 
Offset Plate Making and Printing,” 
was shown through courtesy of 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. 

->—<-s 


Salesmen Hear Cosby 

Charles R. Cosby, executive sec- 
retary of the Label Manufacturers 
National Association, addressed a 
luncheon meeting of the Salesmen’s 


Association of the Paper Industry 
on the effects of the new Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act last month. Mr. 
Cosby traced the early develop- 
ment of consumer protection under 
the leadership of Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley whom he called “the father 
of the doctrine that truth and 
frankness should be told in labeling.” 
In his talk, Mr. Cosby also pointed 
out the between the 
jurisdiction of the U. S. Federal 
Trade Commission and the U. 5. 
Food and Drug Administration in 
respect to false claims in advertising 
and labeling. 


diiferences 


Swift Promotion Piece 


John S. Swift Company, Inc., St. 
Louis, recently issued an attractive 
piece of direct-mail entitled ‘ What 
Planographing Could Do for You.” 

Planographed in two colors on a 
canary antique cover stock, the 
folder told briefly the 
Swift’s planographing, what it is, 
what it does, and how it can be 
effectively and economically used. 


story of 


Twenty-one objectives were cited 
for the attention of the business 
executive, each followed by a space 
for checking the subject in which the 
executive might be particularly 
interested. A postage-paid postcard 
was tipped-in with the circular. 


John Omwake Dies 
John Omwake, former president 
and chairman of the board of United 
States Playing Card Co., Cincinnati, 
died last month. He was 85 years 
old. Mr. Omwake had a record of 
continuous service as a director of 
the Lithographers National <As- 
sociation for more than 25 years 
and served as president in 1926-27. 
He was also widely known as one of 
the early town planners of the city 
of Cincinnati, and served for many 
years as Chairman of the Com- 
munity Chest Drive in that city. 
- . ~-o- a> 


To Represent Ideal Roller 

Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
announces that Superior Roller Co., 
Kansas City, will serve as_ sales 
representative for its line of rollers, 
roller coating machines and _ plate 
gums in the Kansas City territory. 
Superior Roller is headed by E. G. 
Pope, who established the company 
in 1930. He is assisted by his son, 
J. Ernest Pope. 

—__ 22+ 

W. H. Mann Dies 

W. H. Mann, 64, a member of 
the sales staff for Democrat Print- 
ing and Lithographing Co., Little 
Rock, Ark., died last month. Mr. 
Mann was prominently identified 
with lodge and club activities in 


Little Rock. 


Record breaking attendance marked last month’s meeting of the Chicago Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen when Sigard E. Berg, Rightmire-Berg Co., talked on “Taking the Mystery 
Out of Offset.” Following Mr. Berg's address, a colored movie, “Modern Methods of Offset 
Plate Making and Printing” was shown through courtesy of Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. 
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KELLOGG DIVISION 


A 


Berrer 


THAN ICE 


Kellogg Keeps Solutions 
at Correct Temperature 
at Low Cost! 


Simply set the 


Kellogg Tray Cooler’s temperature selector at 
65, 68, 70 degrees, or at any temperature you 
desire—and all your photographic solutions will 
remain uniformly at those temperatures without 
further attention, regardless of room heat or 
humidity. 

The Kellogg Tray Cooler arrives ready to plug 
in and operate, after the simple opening of two 
valves. Costs less than ice, gives absolute free- 
dom from worry about too-warm solutions and 
more positive control of photographic processes. 

Durably built, Kellogg Automatic Tray Cool- 
ers are made to resist acids and will give long and 
efficient service. Several models, including a tank 
cooler, are available. Send coupon for detailed 


information. 


KC BL LOGE 


AUTOMATIC 
TRAY COOLERS 


Please send details about 
Kellogg Automatic Tray 
Coolers. 


ROCHESTER. N. Y. 





Name 
Firm Name 


Address 
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PRE-TESTED 


CHEMICALS 


for better 
resultse 





Pp A J chemicals hold trade and win 
satisfaction on quality. When you know 
the quality is the best and that shipments 
will be received promptly, it saves you 


a lot of worries. 


That is the kind of service we are pre- 


pared to render you. A trial order for 


any of the following products will con- 


vince you: 


P &G | COLLODIONS for better wet 
plates. 


HYDROQUINONE for better dry plates. 


EGG ALBUMEN for better coating for all 
plates. 


We carry a full line of quality photo- 


lithographic chemicals. Write for 


samples. 


PHILLIPS & JACOBS 


622 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Over 70 years experience in 
Supplying Quality Chemicals 
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Litho Club Visits Caspers 
Caspers Tin Plate Co., metal 
lithographing concern, Chicago, was 
host to the Lithographers Club of 
that city last month. Under the 
guidance of Earl Gray, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
company, fifty members of the 
Litho Club toured the Caspers 
plant and watched the process of 
metal decorating by lithography. A 
buffet supper was served, followed by 
a technical discussion. Mr. Gray 
and Frank Hochegger, president of 
the Lithographers Club, led the dis- 


cussion. 


@ Photos, opposite, of the Litho Club 
of Chicago taken during their recent 
trip to the Caspers metal lithographing 
plant. Frank Hochegger, Curt Teich & 
Co., and president of the Chicago group, 
is the center figure, seated, in the mid- 
dle picture. C. H. Domville, Jr., Caspers 
Tin Plate, was the photographer. 


Class is Filling Up 

Members of the educational staff 
of the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, New York, report that 
a number of applications for the 
Course in the Fundamentals of 
Lithography have been received, 
and apparently the class will be 
filled long before the training begins 
on July 5, 1939. 

The course will be conducted in 
cooperation with the New York 
Trade School, 312 East 67th Street, 
which houses the most completely 
equipped lithographic school in the 
country. ‘Those companies which 
are contemplating enrolling men in 
the class are urged to lose no time 
in communicating with the Founda- 
tion, because after the limit of 24 
students has been reached, no more 
applications can be accepted. 


a 


New Forbes Calendar 


Forbes Lithograph Co., Boston, 
recently distributed its new pictorial 
calendar, a lithographed reproduc- 
tion of one of Frank Vining Smith’s 
recent paintings of an early Ameri- 
can clipper ship racing home from 
the Orient. 
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One reason why we have exactly right before it leaves 


grown to be the largest plate our plant 
graining plant in the world isthat every .. and it must leave on “time” or 
plate, no matter how small, must be sooner than promised. 


Zinc and Aluminum Plates 


UNGRAINED GRAINED REGRAINED 


We specialize in small plates; including plates 
for the Multilith. 


Service plus Quality — You get this important combination when 
you send your plates to us. 


LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE GRAINING CO. 


37-43 Box St., Brooklyn, N. Y. — of America, Ine. EVergreen 9-4260-4261 














II REVEALS THE TRUE COLORS 














PHOTOGRAPHIC CARBONS gives accurate 
| | color reproduction when applied to the process 
of photo-lithography 
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USE NATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC CARBONS 


“TALOL-MARK 
\ 
/, \ 


FOR COLOR REPRODUCTIONS OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
Unit of Union Carbide UCC and Carbon Corporation 
Carbon Sales Division: Cleveland, Ohio 
General Offices: 30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Branch Sales Offices) New York - Pittsburgh - Chicago - San Francis 

















BECAUSE IT_COMPRISES ALL COLORS IN ESSENTIALLY EQUAL PROPORTIONS 


e Light of Daylight Quality from “NATIONAL” 
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Sales march on in a procession of color. Color has 
proven itself one of the most forceful tools in selling 


and advertising . . . as a stimulus to eye and buy. 


There is no doubt that leading lithographers are 
cognizant of the effectiveness of color. Nor is there 
any doubt about whose colors or inks to use when they 
do order, for Fuchs & Lang are standard bearers. 
Sixty-nine years of specialized experience in develop- 
ing concentrated offset inks is your assurance that 


your standards will be maintained. 


CAVALCADE BLACK 


CHALLENGE BLUE 


PENNANT RED 














DEFENDER YELLOW 
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100 SIXTH AVENUE: NEW YORK 
Cleveland Philadelphia St. Louis 


Fort Worth Los Angeles Toronto, Canada 


Boston Chicago Cincinnati 


San Francisco 





DECORATING INKS 


METAL 


HARD-TEX 


HARD-TEX, the most modern 
development in metal deco- 
rating inks, continues to 
maintain its supremacy be- 
cause of these exceptional 


features: 


HARD-TEX inks when baked un- 
der proper conditions will bake very 
much harder in shorter oven time and 
at lower temperatures than is at pres- 


ent possible with the regular types. 


HARD-TEX Inks, due to their non- 
porous surface, make it possible to 
reduce the amount of finishing var- 


nish and still secure a lustrous finish. 


HARD-TEX Inks when properly 
baked make possible the flat stacking 
of sheets without the danger of off- 
setting or sticking. Eliminates rehandl- 


ing and spoilage due to scratching. 


HARD-TEX 


HARD-TEX inks adhere firmly 


when applied to plain or sized metal. 
A decided advantage where work is 
to be fabricated. 


HARD-TEX inks have excellent 


adhesion on any type of coated sur- 
face, particularly on the modern 
coating materials made up of syn- 
thetic resins. They bind with it to form 
a single substance. 


HARD-TEX inks can in most cases 


be varnished direct from the press, 
over the wet print, thus eliminating 
an extra bake. 


HARD-TEX inks will run excep- 


tionally clean on the plate, showing 
no carry-over from one plate to 
another on the two-color press. 


In addition to all of these 
advantages, HARD-TEX Inks 
retain the same excellent 
working properties which 
have characterized F.&L.inks 
for the past sixty-nine years. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 
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THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY 


TABLISHED 
GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


DIVISION 


100 Sixth Avenue, New York 


PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 


TORONTO, CANADA 


CLEVELAND 
LOS ANGELES 


CINCINNATI 
FORT WORTH 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON 








Plan to Increase Printing Sales 
Proposed at U. T. A. Meeting 


EPRESENTATIVES of more than 
R. a score of national Graphic 
Arts Associations heard Watson 
Gordon, Doremus & Co., Boston, 
outline a plan for improving present 
business conditions in all branches 
of the Graphic Arts industry last 
the mid-year meeting, 
America, 


month at 
United Typothetae of 
held at the Greenbrier Hotel at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Mr. 
Gordon’s plan, as he outlined it, is 
based on the premise that “printing 
used today is ineffective because it 
is not planned, and because it is not 
used with a full comprehension of 
the changed conditions of buying.” 
His proposal, therefore, would not 
only increase the use of printing, but 
try to preserve the printing which 
already exists, he said. Changed 
conditions of buying, said Mr. Gor- 
don, became apparent along about 
1931 when “the major cxecutives 
of business came face to face with an 
incontrovertible fact. That fact was 
that time, thought, experience and 
judgment are required to spend a 
limited budget successfully.”’ 
Practically every purchasing de- 
cision, he said, is today a closed-door 
decision. Few salesmen, no matter 
how capable or adroit, force their 
way into purchasing conferences 
where final 
Therefore, he added, it is necessary 


decisions are niade. 
that every advantage of merchan- 
dise or service be described clearly 
and exactly in such form that each 
advantage can he studied by busi- 
ness executives. Printing, Mr. Gor- 
don told bis listeners, alone can sup- 
ply facts in this form. But, he con- 
tinued, the need for complete de- 
scription in printed form must be 
made clear to those who allot the 
money spent for advertising and 
sales promotion material. 

To supply this need Mr. Gordon 
suggested that a book be prepared, 
Graphic Arts, 
the following 


sponsored by the 
which will contain 
material: 
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1. A basic analysis of the changed 
economic conditions which have 
made necessary the close and care- 
ful budgeting of expenditures by 
both business and families against 
income. 

2. Evidence that the natural out- 
growth of this budgeting is a careful 
examination of each purchase, ad- 
vantages against price. 

3. Evidence that this 
examination of purchases in turn 


careful 


demands complete, exact and de- 
tailed description of merchandise. 

Mr. Gordon said that the book 
would not introduce printing as the 
panacea for all the ills of business. 
But the advantages and the value 
of printing would be emphasized 
throughout by the use of actual 
case historics showing that sales 
had increased when more printed 
description, such as catalogs, direct 
mail, booklets, and folders was used. 
No attempt would be made to set 
up a plea for the use of any one 
medium of advertising, he declared. 
Nor would any attempt be made to 
argue for or against any one method 
of reproduction. In addition to 
covering the three points named, a 
section would be devoted to an ex- 
planation of the meaning of com- 
plete description, and how charts, 
pictures and diagrams could be 
used to tell the 
story. 

Mr. Gordon said that the book 


would be prepared with the thought 


complete — sales 


of securing the endorsement and 
support of all advertising interests 
and organizations such as business 
papers, magazines, radio, newspa- 
the Association of National 
advertising 


pers, 
Advertisers and the 
agencies. He proposed that the 
book when completed be advertised 
and sold just as any business book 
is. In addition to the use and distri- 
bution that would be obtained 
through ordinary channels, he said 
the material would be used as the 


basis for talks to chambers of com- 
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New calendar being distributed 
by Forbes Lithograph Company 


merce, sales clubs, advertising clubs 
and other business organizations. 
Also, he added, the material in the 
book would be made available to the 
sales organizations of individual 
companies engaged in the printing 
business or its allied branches. He 
emphasized that such a program to 
be of any benefit should be planned 
and carried through on a five year 
basis. 

“If this proposed program is put 
into operation and given proper 
support,” said Mr. Gordon, “we 
believe that the sale and use of 
printing can be progressively in- 
creased.” 

~-><e--s 


Kindred, MacLean and Co., litho- 
graphic advertising, New York, 
have just published * Retail Buyers 
in Action” an analysis showing 
where the greatest promotional op- 
portunity lies for advertisers whose 
brands are sold in retail drug stores. 
It is based on the presumption that 
sales will increase with an increase 
in the potential number of buyers to 
which the sales effort is exposed. 
The report is a retabulation of the 
U.S. Census of Distribution for 1935 
based on the Pivotal Point Method 
of market selection. The particular 
market selected for this study is a 
circle with a radius of 100 miles, 
having as its center New Brur swick, 
N. J. More than $189,700,000 (15.5 
per cent of the U.S. total) are spent 
in retail drug stores located within 
this circle every year, according to 
the analysis. 
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RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO., Inc. 


44 ELIABLE” is far more than just part of our name. It means 

to our customers that our plates can be depended on to 

Plate Grainers give first-class results because from start to finish the grain- 

ing is handled by experts of long experience. Our plates 
are made right to work right—they are reliable! 

ee ALL PLATES, INCLUDING THOSE REGRAINED FOR 

MULTILITH, ARE MARBLE GRAINED 
We carry a full supply of Zinc and Aluminum Sheets for 
Reliabili ty Offset, Rotaprint and Rotary Presses, in fact for all the 
lithograph trade. 
A trial order should “sell” you our services and products. 


The Pioneer 


of America 


Plus Service! 


RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO., INC. 


17-27 Vandewater St. and 45 Rose St., New York, N.Y. e Phone: BEekman 3 - 4531 
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Bank Stationers Announce Con- 
vention Program, May 24 to 26 


HE Institute of Bank Stationers 
has announced complete details 
of the program for its annual meet- 
ing and convention, to be held at 
the Westchester Country Club, Rye, 
N. Y., May 24 to 26 inclusive. 
Except for one closed membership 
meeting scheduled for the morning 
of the 24th, all sessions are open to 
the entire bank stationery industry. 
The program as announced by 
the Institute is as follows: 


Wepnespay, May 24 

10:00 A.M.—Closed Meeting. 
For reports and election of officers. 
12:30 P.M. 
2:00 P.M. 


Provision will be made for those arriving 


Luncheon for Members only. 


No session scheduled. 


for the open meetings for transportation 
to and from the World's Fair, and for 
pick up games of golf and other enter- 


tainment. 


Tuurspay, May 25 

10:00 A.M.—Technical Sessions. 

Covering improved methods in imprinting 
and lithographic equipment procedures; 
cost information on the industry; and 
development in the paper field. 

12:30 P.M.—Luncheon and Guest Speaker. 
Topic: “Relation of Up-to-Date Bank 
Stationer to Banker and his Customer 
Relations Problem.” 

2:00 P.M. 
Potter motion picture on improved offset 


Showing of the Harris-Seybold- 


production. 
Conference on Planned Bank Stationery 
and its place in Bank Stationery Mer- 
chandising. 

Evening——No Session. 
Provision will be made for transportation 
to and from World’s Fair. 
Dancing in the Club’s “ Night Club.” 


Fripay, May 26 
10:00 A.M.—Open Meeting: 
Industry discussion covering govern- 
mental, industrial, tax relations to Bank 
Stationery Industry. 
12:30 P.M. 
2:30 P.M. 
Provision will be made for transportation 
to and from World's Fair. 
6:30 P.M. 
Dinner Dance. 


Luncheon. 


Golf Tournament 
Formal 


Cocktail Party and 


Transportation to and from the 
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World’s Fair will be available by 
speed boat, busses or trains from 
and to Rye. Road maps and direc- 
tions from the Club House to the 
Fair Grounds will be available for 
all Convention guests travelling by 
automobile. 

The Institute announces that any 
one interested in the bank stationery 
industry and its problems will be 
welcomed at the open meetings. 
Inquiries should be addressed to 
Malcolm McComb, Managing Di- 
rector, Institute of Bank Stationers, 
120 Wail Street, New York. 
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Visits Mexican Lithographers 


George Day Luehrs, vice presi- 
dent of Peerless Lithographing Co., 
Chicago, recently returned from a 
motor trip through 
many 


three-weeks 
Mexico where he visited 
Mexican lithographing plants. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Luehrs, the Mexican 
lithographers are turning out work 
which is comparable to that pro- 
duced in this country. American 
equipment is being used almost en- 
tirely, he said. 

A highlight of Mr. Luehr’s trip 
was his visit to Mexico ‘City’s lead- 
ing lithographing plant,  Litho- 
grafica La Ensenanza Objectiva, 5S. 
A. He was shown through the plant 
by Senor Salvator Garcia Guerrero, 
secretary of the concern. The Mexi- 
can plant produces _letterheads, 
labels, package inserts, calendars, 
colored broadsides, and pamphlets. 
Following his visit in Mexico City, 
Mr. Luehrs, accompanied by Mrs. 
Luehrs and Arthur Bullerman of the 
Peerless company’s Chicago sales 
staff, made the trip by motor with 
Laredo, Tex., as the starting point. 
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New Marquette Map 


Marquette Lithographing Co., 
Chicago, recently produced a pic- 


torial map illustrating the life of 
Christ. A reproduction of the map 
was carried in the pictorial section 
of the Chicago Daily News as an 
Easter feature and according to 
Claude Powell, president of Mar- 
quette, created considerable favor- 
able comment. The map is in six 
colors and was produced in three 
different sizes, the largest being 22” 
by 36”. The map is distributed to 
religious supply houses, Bible schools 
and similar outlets. 
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Lithographers Aid N. Y. Fund 


Representative lithographers in 
New York City gathered last month 
in the Hotel Commodore to organ- 
ize support for the 1939 drive of the 
Greater New York Fund. The drive 
which opened April 17th is an an- 
nual city-wide appeal on behalf of 
380 voluntary health and welfare 
agencies directed to business organ- 
izations and employee groups. 
George Kindred, president of Kin- 
dred-MacLean Co., and chairman of 
the lithographers’ group, presided at 
the meeting. The lithographers sec- 
tion is a part of the professional di- 
vision of which Raymond Rubicam, 
of Young and Rubicam, is chairman. 
Committee members attending the 
lithographers’ meeting were Charles 
Fraser, Brett Lithographing Co.; 
Merton L. Griswold, Rogers-Kel- 
logg-Stillson Co.; Robert R. Hey- 
wood, R. R. Heywood; George E. 
Loder, National Process Co.; Mal- 
colm McComb, secretary, Eastern 
Lithographers’ Association; Dudley 
Morean, American Colortype Co.; 
Max Reichel, Swart-Reichel and 
Paul Bruning, Charles Bruning Co. 


—~>—-—-> 
Cooperate on Label Designing 


Label Manufacturers’ National 
Association, New York, is cooperat- 
ing with the National Canners 
Association on standardization and 
design of labels for cylindrical 
containers of food products. The 
move is in line with the desire to 
aid the consumer in locating the 
essential label information and at 
the same time provide greater uni- 
formity in the placing of required 
label statements. 












SAFETY 
INSURED! 


A Sign 


of High 
Quality 
a Do we need a special or high 
etched plate for running your 
sensitive inks? 
A No. Use either albumen plate, - 
deep-etched or high etched plates sory, 
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2. Q Are your inks sensitive to water? 
A No. Acid only. That is the reason 
you can use any type lithograph- 
ic plates “Over half 
a Q Is there any special way of han- a Century 
jling these inks? of Service” 
A No. If inks require reducing, etc 
reduce with any lithographic var- 
nish from No. 0 to No. § Only 
bearing in mind, never to add 
dryers, nor boiled oil, as boiled 
oil is a drying oil Send for 
4. Q If color is too strong, how can Price List 
same be reduced? and 
A By using our sensitive white Sample Books 


i © What are the real benefits? 

A To enable you to manufacture 
your own safety paper with what- 
ever pantograph design or other- 
wise, giving your customer the 
protection against raising, altera- 
tlons, or erasures 


J. H. & G. B. SIEBOLD, Inc. 
Printing INKS Lithographing 


and Lithographic Supplies 


Factor 


¥ 
99-105 SIXTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
WAlker 5-9474-5-6 


Office 
47 WATTS STREET 
NEW YORK 
WaAlker 5-9474-5-6 


OFFSET BLACKS «© COLORS - SAFETY INKS: ROLLERS 


MOLLETON - DAMPER COVERS RUBBER BLANKETS 
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Macbeth 


Streamline 


Lamp 


@ It tilts. 


@ It has full twelve-inch trim. 


’ 


@ It has the new “full coverage’ 
reflector. A great advance in 
design for even coverage. One 
New York firm has just in- 
stalled twenty of these in its 
color department after com- 


plete tests. 


@ It offers a startling new devel- 
opment which will be welcomed 


in every gallery in the land. 


Write for folder 
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Look for the NEW 








Macbeth 


Worlds Standard Photo Lamps 


MACBETH ARC LAMP COMPANY 





875 N. 28th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New Equipment and Bulletins 





Cellusuede Sample Book 


Cellusuede Products, Inc., Rock- 
ford, Ill., has just issued a sample 
book showing the various colors 
_.and weights in which Cellusuede, a 
new cover paper for offset printing, 
is produced. The manufacturers 
state that tests and experience have 
shown that Cellusuede is much 
more successfully used with the 
offset process than with any other 
process, the qualities of Cellusuede 
lending themselves especially well 
to lithography. At the present time 
seventeen colors are regularly stock- 
ed. Special colors will be made to 
order, it is announced, in quantities 
of 5,000 or more sheets. Sample 
sheets are available on request. 

~~ 
Ludlow Announces New Face 


Ludlow Typograph Co., Chicago, 
announces Radjant Heavy a new 
type face, the third in the Ludlow 
Radiant family. The face is avail- 
able in sizes up to 72 point. It is a 
sans-serif with heavy and _ light 
strokes combining legibility and 
brilliance with boldness. Specimen 
sheets showing Radiant Heavy and 
other Radiant 
family are available on request. 


members of the 


ee 


‘*‘Wash Out’’ Ink Vehicle 


Hilo Varnish Corp., Brooklyn, is 
offering a new “Wash Out” ink 
vehicle, for inks used to print on 
cloth. The new product is specially 
formulated, it is claimed, to aid in 
proper drying, clear printing, to 
eliminate offset and be moisture 
resistant. 


—- oe 


New A.T.F. Type Faces 
American Type Founders, Inc., 
Elizabeth, N. J., has just issued 
folders showing specimens of its new 
Bernhard Gothic Medium Condens- 
ed, its new Shadow face and the new 
Huxley Vertical. The company also 
recently released its Idea File No. 2. 
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Layout suggestions and ideas which 
are designed to help the printer get 
more business are given for menus, 
personal stationery, blotters and 
professional stationery. Copies 
available on request. 


ee 


Vandercook Improvements 


Vandercook & Sons, 
announce uew improvements on 
their No. 23 Vandercook Electric 
Proof Press. The machine, which 
was used for proofing tabloid news- 
paper, book and colored news pages 
and other forms up to 14” x 2714” 
in galleys, will print 40 proofs a 
minute. The company announces 
similar new developments on its No. 
22 press. This machine takes forms 
up to 8” x 2534” and is used for 


Chicago, 


proofing type in galleys as it comes 
from the type-setting machine. 


<< ~<——— 


New Strathmore Portfolio 


Strathmore Paper Co., West 
Springfield, Mass., has just issued a 
portfolio containing samples of its 
Strathmore Text, a new paper stock 
designed for volume jobs of high 
speed press work. Each of the new 


\ 
ie 


%\ 
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colors in the Strathmore Text is 
illustrated by eight examples, con- 
tained in the portfolio. Copies avail- 
able on request. 


ti = 


Colorful Fair Bulletin 


One of the most interesting and 
colorful promotion pieces yet turned 
out in connection with the N. Y. 
World’s Fair is the Fair Bulletin, 
Volume 2, No. 3. This bulletin con- 
tains a section called “‘ Drenched in 
Color” which is an apt description 
of the delightful colored illustrations 
of the Heinz Dome, the DuPont 
exhibit, Chrysler Motors exhibition, 
Electrical Motor Products building, 
the Maritime building and others. 
Reproduction by offset lithography 
by Zeese-Wilkinson, Long Island 
City, N. Y. 


-<-s 


‘*Fashions in Cartons’”’ 


Robert Gair Co., New York, has 
just issued a bulletin entitled “* Fash- 
ions in Cartons” published in com- 
memoration of the firm’s seventy- 
fifth anniversary. The booklet is a 
kaleidoscopic review over the years 
of fashions in cartons, at the same 
time providing a comprehensive 
catalog of the folding carton styles 
which are claimed to be the most 
effective and profitable at the 
present time. Approximately sixty 
different styles are illustrated. 














Perfect Press 


a Impressions 
HUNT Call for 
OFFERS A COMPLETE 


LINE OF CHEMICALS 
for the LITHOGRAPHER 


Listed below are twelve of our most widely used 
chemicals for the Lithographic Industry. Like 
all Hunt products they are carefully pre-tested 
and of such uniform quality that they always 


give the same results. Complete catalogue and Th e Pe rfect D EE Pp. S FT 
price list on request. 
Glycerine C?. BLACK 
Hydroquinone 

@ There is satisfaction in knowing 


Rubber Solution 
that here is an all-season dependable 


Negative Collodion BLACK that will maintain uniformity 
of press impressions from the begin- 
ning to the end of the press run. 














Stripping Collodion 
Gum Arabic Selected 


@ Yes, there may be an extra per- 


Litho Developing Ink centage of care that is used in making 
Edible Hen Egg Albumen ECLIPSE BLACK ...and pressmen who 

are constantly working with ECLIPSE 
Paraformaldehyde U. 5. P. BLACK apparently recognize its de- 


pendability to maintain exact uni- 
formity throughout the job. 








Sodium Carbonate Photo Pure 


National Photographic Carbons 
Sodium Sulphite Anhydrous Photo 


PHILIP A. HUNT COMPANY 


2432 LAKESIDE AVE. 1076 W. DIVISION ST. 








@ We invite your inquiries. 


Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


35 York St., Gair Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


253-261 RUSSELL ST. 111 BINNEY STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


538 South Clark St., Chicago, Hl. 
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Hammermill Paper Portfolio 


Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa., 
has just issued a large portfolio con- 
taining samples of lithographed 
work produced on Hammermill 
Offset stock. The samples are taken 
from regular runs and are represent- 
ative of offset presswork. Among the 
samples are a souvenier booklet for 
a large candy manufacturer; two 
state maps, two catalogs of women’s 
fashions; a promotion piece for a 
vacation resort; a real estate bro- 
chure and others. Hammermill is 
distributing -these portfolios to 
lithographers throughout the coun- 
try. Copies are available on request. 

a 
Revised Printing Text Book 


International Text Book Co., 
Scranton, Pa., has just issued a re- 
vised second edition of The Print- 
ing Trades and Their Workers by 
Florence E. Clark, personnel di- 
rector, Farragut High School, Chi- 
cago. The Printing Trades and Their 
Workers was first published in 1932 
in cooperation with the occupational 
research section of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. 
It has become a model for occupa- 
tional studies and a valuable source 
book on the printing industry for 
counselors and students throughout 
the country. Because of the rapid 
changes in modern industry the 
present revision has been made in 
order to keep all of the material up 
to date. A complete resurvey of the 
printing trades has been made in 
the revised edition. Census figures 
and other statistical data have been 
checked in accordance with present 
information. Descriptions of new 
mechanical processes and other re- 
cent developments have been in- 
corporated. The bibliography has 
also been revised to include all 
significant literature on the subject 
since 1932. Some of the chapter 
headings are—A Bird’s Eye View 
of the Industry as a Whole; The 
Compositor who Sets the Type; 
The Pressman Who Prints the Type 
Forms Prepared By the Compositor; 
The Photo Engraver and the Lithog- 
rapher Who Make Cuts For IIlus- 
trations; Information About the 
Printing Industry in General; How 
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Apprentices Are Trained on the 
Job, and others. Priced at $2.00. 


oe 


New Gelb Lighting Unit 


Joseph Gelb Co., manufacturers 
of carbon arc lamps for the litho- 
graphic industry, New York, is 
offering, in conjunction with its 
twenty-fifth anniversary, celebrated 
this year, the new “ multi-balanced”’ 
arc lamp for the process camera and 
vacuum printing frame. The new 
“multi-balanced” lamp, which was 
shown at demonstrations in the 
Gelb studios during the past month, 
is capable of a lighting intensity 
varying approximately only one- 
half of one per cent, as measured by 
the Weston meter, throughout the 
life of the 12-inch carbons. In other 
words, carbons, placed in the lamp 
and without again being touched, 
burn continously for five hours, or 
until consumed with the aforemen- 
tioned variation in lighting inten- 
sity. Without the “ multi-balanced” 
mechanism, a 50 per cent fluctua- 
tion in lighting intensity between a 
full-trim carbon and a short-trim 
carbon was noted. Gelb announces 
that all carbon arc lamps for future 
distribution will be equipped with 
the new feature. 


_— ~~~ 
Goerz Issues Warning 


The following communication has 
been received from C. P. Goerz 
Optical Co: 


Several months ago we asked and received 
the co-operation of leading photographic 
magazines in warning the public about 
spurious Goerz lenses. Lately we have again 
received complaints from persons who were 
victimized by some unscrupulous individuals 
disposing of defective and counterfeit Goerz 
lenses. 

Although, to the casual observer, they 
resemble Goerz lenses of recent manufacture, 
because they have been remounted in mod- 
ern cells and reengraved with our trademarks 
Dagor or Dogmar, we were able to identify 
some as of the old series III, sold about forty 
years ago, while others were outright frauds, 
engraved with our identification legend by 
some crooked individuals. All were optically 
deficient because the lens members were 
tampered with by an unskilled person. This 
lack of performance is what induced the 
unfortunate owner of the lens to send it to 
us for a checkup. 

To stop this nefarious practice, we now 
appeal again to those who may have their 


doubt about the genuineness of any second- 
hand Goerz lens they have lately acquired, 
to send their lens to us for a checkup or at 
least to send us a full report, stating type, 
size, engraving, individual number and where 
they bought the lens. 

We pledge our fullest co-operation to 
obtain restitution for them if we find that 
the lens has been misbranded or sold under 
false pretenses. 

C. P. Goerz American Optical Company 
317 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


> 
New Knox Manual Published 
Frank M. Knox Co., New York, 


has just published a new manual on 
the production of advertising print- 
ing. The manual is the fifth of the 
series of working manuals which are 
part of the Knox Plan for Printing 
Control. The contents of the man- 
ual include data on folded and flat 
sizes of booklets and folders, bleed 
trims, die-cutting, lithographed dis- 
plays, paper envelopes, unit and 
basic sheet sizes, combination print- 
ing and printing equipment. The 
manual is supplied to users of the 
Knox Plan for Printing Control. 
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Announce Design Contest 


The Broadway School of Display 
Arts, New York, is sponsoring a 
display design contest offering $500 
in scholarships and five honorable 
mentions, according to J. Allen 
Bramsen, director. All June 1939 
graduating high school students in 
New York City and vicinity are in- 
vited to participate. The subject of 
the contest is an original display 
design suitable for use in a depart- 
ment store window’ using the 
World’s Fair as a theme. Contest 
rules will be provided upon request. 


~ Sianeli 
Bowling Honors Awarded 


More than one hundred employ- 
ees of Forbes Lithograph Co., Bos- 
tin, were present at a banquet and 
entertainment last month, held at 
Chelsea, Mass., when top honors 
in the Forbes Bowling League com- 
petition, just closed, were handed 
out. The Feeder’s department team 
won top honors with the Litho Art 
team runners up. W. S. Forbes, 
president, was a guest at the ban- 
quet. 
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ALLAN B. CROKE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 




















OFFSET GLOSS VARNISH 


“IT’S A TREAT TO THE EYE.” is one lithographer’s comment after running 
our Gloss Offset Varnish. “IT’S THE BEST GLOSS SHEET I'VE SEEN,” is 
the word of another. Order a trial lot of this varnish for the next job you 
overprint. Its high even gloss on both printed and blank stock will more 
than please you. Its working properties on the press; its good drying and 
freedom from sticking in the piles all help to make this the ideal Gloss 
Varnish for lithographers. We will welcome your inquiries. 


SINCLAIR & CARROLL CO., Inc. 


PRINTING INKS LITHO 


591 ELEVENTH AVENUE - Tel. BRyant 9-3566 
NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO: 440 W. Superior St., Tel. Sup. 3481 
LOS ANGELES: 417 E. Pico St., Tel. Prospect 7296 
SAN FRANCISCO: 345 Battery St.. Tel. Garfield 5834 
NEW ORLEANS: 518 Natchez St., Tel. Main 4421 
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Champion Paper Exhibits 


Champion Paper & Fibre Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio, was an exhibitor 
at the first annual Southern Paper 
Festival held at Savannah, Ga., last 
month. The Champion display meas- 
ured 14 by 20 feet and featured a 
hand-painted map of the southern 
states. A system of lights on the map 
indicated the five where 
Champion plants are located, while 
lights of another color pointed out 
the locations of Champion mer- 
chants in the southern states. Sam- 
ples of raw materials were displayed 
in transparent containers on a shelf 
at the bottom of the display. Those 
attending from Champion were 
Alexander Thomsen, Jr., advertis- 
ing manager; Walter J. Damtoft, 
assistant secretary; Charles Smith, 
wood buyer; Wm. Benzing, sales 
manager, Canton division; C. A. 
Labor, manager, Philadelphia; and 
J. R. Aust, Jr., manager, St. Louis. 


cities 


—_—__ >.» —___ 


IPI Winners Announced 


National winners chosen from 
7000 entrants in the third annual 
IPI Essay Contest, which is spon- 
sored in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Graphic Arts Education 
Guild, were announced this month 
by Fred J. Hartman, educational 
director for the Guild and chairman 


of the Contest Advisory Committee. 
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For the third successive time, the 
winner of the top prize in the junior- 
senior division of the contest was a 
California printing student. Robert 
Libott, Beverly Hills high school 
senior, was awarded first place by 
the judges. 

+--+ 


Gelb Marks 25th Year 


Joseph Gelb Co., New York, 
manufacturers of carbon arc lamps 
for the lithographic industry, marks 
its twenty-fifth anniversary in busi- 
ness this year. The firm was founded 
in 1914 by Joseph Gelb, who is still 
active head. In its twenty-five years 
the Gelb company has been responsi- 
ble for a number of developments in 
carbon arc lighting as a source of 
illumination for the photo mechani- 
cal processes. Among these were the 
double-decker lamps, introduced in 
1916 to provide a flexible unit in 
illuminating large copies; the single 
arc lever type lamp in 1929; and the 
single are tilting reflector lamp, in 
1935. Last year the firm brought 
out its refractable hot-spot elimina- 
tor which served to refract light 
rays rather than diffuse them. This 
year, in conjunction with its twenty- 
fifth year, Gelb has announced its 
“‘multi-balanced”’ carbon arc lamp, 
a new development. Complete de- 
tails concerning this last contribu- 
tion will be found in The New 


Equipment and Bulletins section of 
this issue. 
2... 


Morrill Personnel Changes 


George H. Morrill Co., division 
of General Printing Ink Corp., New 
York, announced the following per- 
sonnel changes last month: 

Charles D. Adkins, formerly dis- 
trict manager in charge of the 
Philadelphia office, has been named 
midwest manager, with headquar- 
ters in Chicago. He will have charge 
of the Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Ft. Worth and Minneapolis offices 
of the company. Lewis R. Shupe, 
Jr., member of the Philadelphia 
sales staff, has been named district 
manager of the Philadelphia office. 
Benjamin F. Bunn, New York dis- 
trict manager, has been appointed 
Eastern manager, in charge of the 
New York district and the Phila- 
delphia office. Edmund J. Shattuck, 
former Pacific Coast manager, has 
been appointed New England man- 
ager in charge of the Boston office 
and the Norwood, Mass., factory. 
Rockland S. Crowell, former mid- 
west manager, has been named 
manager of the roller department, 
with headquarters in New York. 

a 
Exhibit at Chicago Show 

Chicago lithographers have been 
invited to participate in the thir- 
teenth annual exhibition of Design 
and Printing staged by the Society 
of Typographic Arts of that city. 
Opening this month in the exhibi- 
tion room at the Newberry Library, 
this display will remain on view 
throughout June and July. . An- 
nouncement of awards was to be 
made too late for inclusion in this 
issue Of Mopern LitnoGrapny. A 
preview of entries revealed, how- 
ever, that numerous examples of the 
work of Chicago lithographers were 
honored. 

The Newberry library houscs the 
John M. Winge collection of books 
dealing with the history of printing 
and printing design, including sever- 
al hundred books in many languages 
dealing directly with lithography. 
An outstanding item is a facsimile 
of the first print made from the first 
stone made by Alois Senefelder. 
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ANOTHER STEP FORWARD ! 


ROBPORT MONROE DRIER 





A compounded two way Drier, pos- Is highly recommended for label work, 

sessing the good features of both when bronzing is to follow. When used 

COBALT and PASTE Driers, drying the in the inks it definitely prevents Bronze 

ink from the bottom up as with Cobalt, from sticking to the printed surface. 

_ from the top down as with Paste Does not change the consistency of the 
— ink, and has b repared iall 

ink, and has been prepared especially 

Causes no chemical or physical reac- for the ALBUMIN or DEEP ETCH 

tion to Rollers, Plates, or Blankets, and Process of Lithography. 

can be used in both Black and Colored 

Inks. TRY 4 SAMPLE CAN AT OUR EXPENSE 


ROBERTS & PORTER, Inc. 


New York: 100 Lafayette Street Chicago: 402 S. Market Street 
Phone: CAnal 6-1646 Phone: WABash 6935 


Canadian Agent: Canadian Fine Color Co., 240 Logan Ave., Toronto 


[ THE IDEAL MEDIUM FOR “RETOUCHING” 
© , ) 
: 


PANCHROMATIC DRY PLATES , 

















Continuous-tone Grades Now Supplied In Two Degrees Of 
Contrast With **MATTE”? Surface 


ILFORD SPECIAL RAPID ILFORD SOFT GRADATION 
PANCHROMATIC PANCHROMATIC 


Very popular for color separation negatives due 
to its soft, even gradation. The ideal plate for 
photographing oil paintings. or whenever softer 
results are required than obtained with the 
Ilford Special Rapid Panchromatic Plate. 


A moderately fast. medium-contrast emulsion with 
long. even scale of gradation, great latitude and 
fine grain. Gives brilliant negatives. Almost uni- 
versally used for the “Indirect” method, and sep- 
aration negatives for Offset and Photogravure. 


PHOTO 


CATALOG 


” 316 W. WASHINGTON ST. | NORMAN-WILLETS CO. |e 


CHICAGO, ILL. ed 
SUPPLIES 
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Lithographed Closures 
(from page 16) 


a. Making enlarged silver print 
of approved design 
b. Making the black and white 
drawings 
2. Preparation of the master nega- 
tive—6 to 8 hours each 
a. Preparing the sectional key 
b. Reduction of key 
c. Color separations on key 
negatives 
d. Making positives from key 
3. Photographing master negative 
on step-and-repeat machine—2 to 
3 hours 
t. Preparation of printing plate—1 
hour 
a. Sensitizing zinc printing plate 
b. Exposure with master nega- 
tive 
c. Inking and etching printing 
plate 
Printing 
1. Setting up press 
a. Attaching plate 
b. Preparing inks 
c. Testing for layout and color 
match 
2. Printing the job, 15 to 20 cases per 
hour 
3. Washing up and removing plate 
l4 to 44 hours 


14 to 34 hours 


Varnishing, Lacquering or Coating 
1. Setting up—'4 to % hour 
2. Running the job—15 to 20 cases 
per hour 
3. Washing up—)4 to 4 hour 
Baking—20 minutes 
1. Prints 
a. 200° to 300° varying with 
color 
2. Varnishes 
a. Finishing 175°; 
200° 
3. Lacquers 
a. Colored 250°; gold 350° ; proc- 
ess 410° 


processing 


“One of our big problems,”’ Mr. 
Thierry went on to say, “and one 
which is common to all metal cap 
lithographers is the difficult one of 
matching label colors. The label for 
a particular product is usually made 
up first and it is up to the cap manu- 
facturer to match it as closely as he 
can. Tin, however, does not absorb 
color as paper does so that all the 
color applied stays on the surface of 
the metal and it has a tendency to 
accumulate in little globules which, 
even though they are so small and 
so close together as to give the im- 
pression of a solid color, permit the 
tin to show through. The result is 
you get a combination of the color 
printed and the silver sheen of the 
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tin plate. Again, in printing on a 
white coating, the shade of white 
differs a great deal from the shade 
of white in the label and the result- 
ing color will vary. It must be borne 
in mind that all colors printed on 
tin are baked, and in baking the 
colors are bound to change some- 
what. Therefore, we can’t apply the 
exact shade we desire in the finished 
product, and expect it to come 
through the baking process that 
way. We must make allowance for 
the heat and use a shade which after 
baking will be as near as possible to 
the desired shade. 
“Another problem with 
the metal lithographer is faced,” he 
continued, “is the difficult one of 
matching exactly the colors on a 
hand-painted sample. The colors on 
such samples are ordinary artists’ 


which 


colors, oil or water color, and are air 
dried. The amount of color applied 
varies and frequently is greatly in 
excess of the amount of color to be 
used in lithographing. 
“Those are two of the 
problems common to metal lithog- 
raphy. There are others just as there 
are in any kind of lithography. I do 
not mean to infer from the foregoing 
that we have a lot of trouble match- 
ing colors. As a matter of fact we 
have very little trouble in this re- 
gard. I simply mention it as an im- 
portant example, arising from the 
baking process, wherein metal lithog- 
raphy differsfrom paper lithography. 
We all have our problems and taken 
by and large I don’t believe ours 
are any greater than other lithog- 


major 


raphers.” 
——__+-+ ___ 


A Boy at the Lorings 

C. Parker Loring, president of C. 
Parker Loring Co., photo-lithog- 
raphers, Lewiston, Me., and Mrs. 
Loring announce the birth of a 
baby boy, William Wright Loring, 
born last month. 

en 

Chicago Federation Moves 

Chicago Graphic Arts Federation 
has moved to new quarters at 105 
West Monroe Street. The new 
office is in the heart of the Loop 


district. 


May Give Dot-Etch Course 


The Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, New York, and the 
New York Trade School have made 
tentative arrangements to offer a 
Dot-Etching Course for journeymen 
retouchers living and working out- 
side of the Greater New York area. 
The course will run for least eight 
full weeks. It is planned that each 
student will find it possible to dot- 
etch three sets of color-separations 
during this period. Only journeymen 
retouchers will be admitted. The 
teaching staff will include both a 
prover and a plate maker. For 
further details, address the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation, 220 
East 42nd St., New York. 


er 


‘*Advertising as a Career’’ 


Mark O'Dea, well-known adver- 
tising executive, president of O'Dea, 
Sheldon and Canaday, New York, 
and author of “‘A Preface to Adver- 
tising,”’ is distributing a booklet to 
those who are interested, and with- 
out monetary profit to the author, 
valled ‘‘Advertising as a Career.” 
It is a vocational guide for young 
people and others who would like 
to know whether they should adopt 
advertising as a life-work. Answers 
to such questions as “Shall [ go into 
advertising?” and “If so, how can I 
get started?” are discussed by Mr. 
O’Dea. It is a book that will very 
probably not only be distributed by 
its author, but by advertisers, 
schools, colleges and others who are 
often asked ‘“‘How can T get into 


advertising?” 
+> + ——_ 


Lithographs Redbook Study 


“Coverage of Major Markets” 
is the title of a research work re- 
cently issued by Redbook magazine, 
New York, and lithographed by 
National Process Co. The book is a 
comparison of circulation of month- 
ly and weekly magazines. It is a 
sequel to an earlier market study 
ralled “‘A Key to Key Cities.’’ The 
new booklet brings up to date the 
circulation data for these Key 
markets. 





Keeping in Touch 


ORIENTAL OFFSET DEPT.— Our Lithox inks cer- 


tainly do get around. The British-American Tobacco 
Company in Shanghai uses Lithox for lithographing 
their cigarette packages. We had to be told that the 
samples they sent us were ciga- 3 4 
rette packages, for neither the T 1] 
baby comes in, unless they start f 

smoking in the cradle in China. But one fact is obvious 
about these packages—they are beautifully litho- 


graphed, in full color, too. Next time you're in China, 
look for Lithox at the nearest cigarette stand. 


Chinese characters nor the pic- 
ture of the baby adorning the 
package was much of a hint. 
We still don’t know where the 


TRY IT—We saw a sheet printed by offset with Lithox 
Black, which should interest news- 
paper printers who are thinking of 
installing offset equipment. This 
sheet, which advertised coal, car- 
ried large areas of solid black—a 
black as black as the inside of 


a coal mine at midnight. 





The New York World's Fair is now being publicized 
by its promoters as “‘a cocktail of color.”’ Arrange- 
ments are being made, too, for those who prefer 


stronger ingredients in their cocktails. 


WRITE FOR IT—Have you written for your ““Keep- 


ing in Touch” booklet? It contains many of the items 
which have appeared in this column, as well as some 


interesting NEW material. It’s yours, free. 


‘Fashion Is Spinach,”’ says Elizabeth Hawes. And from 


the looks of some of the spring hats, spinach is fashion. 


PLEASURE—It's a real pleasure to congratulate the 
1939 prize winners in the pack- 
aging competitions, because so 
many of them used IPI inks. 
At least 14 winning packages 
were printed with IPI inks—six in 
the All-America contest, and eight 
of the Wolf Award packages. 





LITHOGRAPHIC PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
DIV. M.L.Y., 75 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Executive Offices and Mills: CHILLICOTHE, O. 








“That’s what I call a first- 
class offset .. . it's got real 
stuff in it and can be de- 
pended on for 100° results 
100%, of the times it is used. 
I recommend it to all lithog- 
raphers!” 





Adena is tub-sized. It 
lies flat. It will not curl. 
Being ready to run, it 
can be placed on 
press direct from case 
or skid. 





Save Money by Ship- 
ping via Miami Valley 
Shippers’ Association. 





Makers of Quality Offset, Lithograph 
and Book Papers 


ILLICOTHE 


qj. PAPER Company 


Pacific Coast Office: 
Sales Offices: 1003 N. Main Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Eastern Office: 
41 Park Row 
New York; N. Y 
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Lithographic Abstracts 





Abstracts of important current articles, 
patents, and books, compiled by the Re- 
search Department of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, Inc. These abstracts 
represent statements made by the authors of 
articles abstracted, and do not express the 
opinions of the abstractors or of the Re- 
search Department. Mimeographed _ lists 
have been prepared of (1) Periodicals Ab- 
stracted by the Department of Lithographic 
Research, and (2) Books of Interest to 
Lithographers. Either list may be obtained 
for six cents, or both for ten cents (in stamps). 
Address the Department of Lithographic 
Research, University of Cincinnati, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Photography and Color 
Correction 


Infra-Red Photography of 
Paintings and Similar Objects. 
G. von Kujawa. Penrose Annual 41, 
1939, pp. 105-6. Colors and dyes 
used in painting commercial and art 
pictures have widely different ca- 
pacities for absorbing or reflecting 
infra-red rays. In infra-red repro- 
duction of the black component, the 
shadows and depths must be com- 
posed of an infra-red absorbing sub- 
stance such as lamp-black or graph- 
ite, while the other tones must be 
composed only of specified dyes 
which reproduce white. Such dyes, 
mainly dyes soluble in water, are 
not fast colors. Determination of 
the most critical definition of the 
lens by test exposures is essential. 
While infra-red reproduction may 
have advantages in the case of light 
water-colors, it generally fails in the 
case of posters and oil paintings; 
and the use of a_ panchromatic 
plate with a suitable color filter is 


recommended. 


Method of Preparing Half- 
tone Negatives with Variable- 
Density Screens. C. E. Meulen- 
dyke. U. S. Patent No. 2,150,805 
(March 14, 1939). In the art of 
photo-mechanical printing, the 
method of producing a_half-tone 
negative including the steps of pass- 
ing a light image from a positive 
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through a half-tone screen having 
uniform elements of variable den- 
sity, passing the half-tone image 
thus formed through a_ uniform 
translucent layer which per se has 
light-diffusing properties, and im- 
pressing the resultant light image 
upon a suitably supported light- 
sensitive layer, said screen, trans- 
lucent layer, and suitably supported 
light-sensitive layer being in contact 
during the impression of the image 
on the latter. 


Photographic Reversal Proc- 
ess. J. C. Ville (to Eastman Kodak 
Co.). U. S. Patent No. 2,150,704 
(March 14, 1939). The method of 
making a_ positive photographic 
image from a negative image in a 
element without a 
light, which 


photographic 
second exposure to 
comprises removing the negative 
image, treating the element in a 
bath containing as a nucleus-form- 
ing agent a hydrazine substituted 
with a group selected from aromatic 
ring and carbamyl groups, and 
developing a positive image in the 


film. 


The Reversal Process. ‘The 
Platemaker”’ (M. A. Connely). Mid- 
western Lithographer, 3, No. 10, Mar. 
1939, pp. 5-7. The process of revers- 
ing a negative to a positive is ap- 
plied to line work, half-tone, and 
color reproduction. Fog or stain 
should be avoided. Reversing effects 
a great saving of time and materials. 
Greater accuracy is required on the 
part of the cameraman. 


Direct Reversal of Half-Tones 
F. H. Smith. Process Engravers’ 
Monthly, 46, No. 543, March 1939, 
pp. 87-8. For reversal, the film is 
exposed about three times as long as 
for a normal half-tone negative, fully 
developed, and washed. It is then 
immersed in a 3 per cent potassium 
bichromate solution containing a 
few drops of sulfuric acid. After 


rinsing, the film is placed in a 5 per 
cent potassium metabisulfite solu- 
tion for 15 seconds, then back in the 
developer, where a minimum “fog- 
ging’’ exposure is given, followed by 
normal development and fixation. 
Reduction or intensification is prac- 
ticable. This method works per- 
fectly for half-tone but varying 
results are obtained for continuous- 
tone work. 


Color Transparencies. E. M. 
Ludlam. The Photo-Lithographer, 
7, No. 3, Mar. 1939, pp. 16-9, 49. 
Reproduction of — transparencies 
differs from that of flat copy in that 
the work is done with strongly 
colored transmitted light, and that 
an unusual degree of enlargement is 
usually practical 
worker must be guided entirely by 
his copy, and not rely too much on 
gray scale and color spots. Making 


‘ty’ 
necessary. The 


screen negatives directly from trans- 
parencies will result in softly dif- 
fused detail. In actual practice little 
seems to be gained by masking. 
The use of too narrow-cut filters 
will result in grayed colors. Details 
of exposure, development, and _ re- 
touching are given. In working with 
Dufaycolor, Finlay color, ete., a 
gray scale made on the same ma- 
terial is preferred. 


Kodachrome in the Graphic 
Arts. R. F. W. Selman. Penrose 
Annual, 41, 1939, pp. 98-102. Care- 
fully chosen Kodachrome originals 
are mounted between glass, along 
with a gray scale, register marks, 
and color patches. The correct color 
filters are recommended. Separation 
negatives may be made in any 
miniature enlarger, in the process 
camera, or by methods using an 
adaptation of the Eastman Koda- 
slide projector or the Bermpohl 
color film enlarging attachment. 
Color correction is done by fine 
etching, dot-etching, and masking. 


‘*Fixed-Stop’’ Exposures. F. 
H. Smith. Penrose Annual, 41, 1939, 
pp. 133-4. A description is given of 
an indicator which can be used with 
a fixed stop to give the exposure re- 
quired for any magnification from 
approximately one-quarter size up 
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to double size, on the basis of 100 
seconds (or 100 per cent) at same 
size. A formula is given for calculat- 
ing a new scale to suit individual 
exposure conditions. 


Photomechanical Questions: 
Focusing. J. S. Mertle. Graphic 
Arts Monthly, 11, No. 3, March 
1939, pp. 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48. In 
focusing a camera, the 
image must be brought to the size 
required in the reproduction, and 
must be rendered as sharp as pos- 
sible. A good focusing magnifier 
and a fine-surfaced groundglass are 
indispensable. All light except that 
transmitted by the lens should be 
excluded from the groundglass. 
Some operators consider focusing 
by parallax to be the best method. 
Factors influencing accuracy of the 
image are: (1) error in focus caused 
by differences in stop size, (2) 
difficulty in measuring the image on 
the groundglass with precision, (3) 
vibration of the camera during ex- 
posure, and (4) parallelism of the 


process 


camera. 


Sensitive Surfaces for the 
Camera. C. W. Gamble. Process 
Engravers’ Monthly, (1939), 46, No. 
541, Jan., pp. 7, 9; No. 542, Feb., 
pp. 39, 41; No. 543, Mar., pp. 75, 
77. Following a discussion of the 
light-sensitive compounds (silver 
halides), the media (gelatin, col- 
lodion), and the supports (glass, 
celluloid) which compose sensitive 
surfaces for photography, properties 
such as range, gradation, and speed 
are discussed, and the phenomenon 
of halation explained. The theory 
and procedure of the wet collodion, 
dry collodion, and gelatin dry plate 
processes are described. The wet 
collodion process is cheap, quick, 
and is excellent for most bad line 
copy. The gelatin dry plate process 
permits varied characteristics and 
is better for color work. 


Process for the Photome- 
chanical Production of Print- 
ing Forms from Photographic 
Silver Images. E. E. Eckardt, A. 
Fischer, and E. Hoennicke. German 
Patent No. 665,893 (Sept. 15, 1938). 
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Process for the photomechanicai 
production of printing forms from 
photographic silver images split up 
into tones, characterized in that the 
usual exposed, developed, and, if 
necessary, fixed halogen silver gela- 
tin layer is bathed in warm water 
baths until dots or curved lines in 
all directions are formed from the 
silver grains (skeletonizing), and 
then is used as a printing image; 
for example, a metal plate provided 
with a light-sensitive chromate layer 
is exposed directly through the 
image layer containing the silver 
image skeleton, and then is etched. 


Fluorescence Photography. 
J. S. Mertle. American Photo-En- 
graver, 31, No. 4, April 1939, pp. 
335-342. Following a brief discus- 
sion of the theory of fluorescence 
and phosphorescence, and of the 
methods of fluorescence photogra- 
phy used in photomechanical repro- 
duction, the Marx Fluorographic 
process for the production of high- 
light half-tone negatives is de- 
scribed. A drawing is produced with 
pigments containing a fluorescing 
substance, which, after a normal 
exposure, is given a second exposure 
through a filter transmitting ultra- 
violet rays, with the half-tone screen 
either removed or thrown out of 
focus. The ultra-violet light re- 
flected from the highlights and back- 
ground acts upon the plate to 
obliterate dot formation. Difficulties 
are encountered in applying the 
fluorescent material and in securing 
fusion of the two images on the 
plate. 


Planographic Printing Sur- 
faces and Plate Preparation 


Lithographic Images on Met- 
als Other than Zinc and Alu- 
minum. F. J. Tritton. Penrose An- 
nual, 41, 1939, pp. 107-11. Tritton 
states that the true basis of lithog- 
raphy, that is, the tendency of fatty 
acid in the ink to adhere to the 
chemically basic surface of the met- 
al, is applicable to images produced 
on metals other than zine and 
aluminum, or combinations of them. 
To demonstrate the effect of an ink 


on a metal surface in the presence 
of water, a polished sheet of metal 
is placed face-down under water, 
and a drop of oleic acid is allowed to 
rise up to it. From the shape taken 
by the drop, the behavior of the 
ink on the metal can be ascertained. 
A table of results is given. Contin- 
ued spread of the dot shows that 
adsorption of the fatty acid takes 
place, and hence that an ink con- 
taining fatty acid would be capable 
of forming a lithographic image. 
Important processes using metals 
other than zinc and aluminum as 
litho plates are discussed. 


Equipment and Materials 


New Developments in Plate 
Making. W. ©. Huebner. The 
Photo-Lithographer, 7, No. 3, Mar. 
1939, pp. 27, 43. Some of the ad- 
vantages of the photocomposing 
machine are: (1) any 
chanical process can be used, (2) 
exact register can be obtained, (3) 
color values are maintained, and (4) 
detail is clear and sharp. Special 
applications such as bottle-cap print- 
ing, cloth printing, and reproduc- 
tion of such materials as snake-skin 
and marble design on tile are men- 
tioned. Clarity and sharpness are 
obtained in poster work by a direct 
projection system, a new water- 
cooled mercury vapor lamp, and a 
vertical coating machine. 


photome- 


Synthetic Rollers. Part II: 
Their Care and Use. E. F. Trot- 
ter. Printing, 63, No. 3, Mar. 1939, 
pp. 24-6, 34. Under normal cir- 
cumstances, it should not be neces- 
sary to regrind a synthetic roller in 
less than a year to 18 months. There 
is no necessity for “‘resting”’ rollers. 
Ball-bearing roller cores or journals 
are not essential, and roller sprays 
are unnecessary except with heat- 
set or fast-drying inks. The slower 
the drier, the better for the synthet- 
ic roller. Synthetic resin vehicles 
-ause the most trouble with synthet- 
ic rollers, but Vaporin and Flashdri 
inks can be run with specially com- 
pounded rollers. The quality of 
work produced by the softer syn- 
thetics can be favorably compared 
to composition roller production, 
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GRAINING MATERIALS 
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The perfect blocking-out medium for lithographers, photog 
raphers, engravers and artists suitable for paper films 
and glass has good opacity and flows freely 
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An insert contains directions on the 
wash-up, storage, and care of syn- 
thetic rollers. 


Paper and Ink 


A Paper Manual: What a 
Printing Salesman _ Should 
Know About Paper. What Paper 
Is. W. B. Wheelwright. Paper and 
Printing Digest, 5, No. 3, March 
1939, pp. 3-6. Many different 
qualities of rags and of sulfite pulp 
are used in papermaking. Strength 
in paper comes from its fibers and 
to a limited degree from its sizing. 
Strong papers contain no appreci- 
able amount of mineral filler. New 
rag clippings, 
bleached 


manila and 
jute rope, and sulfite 
pulps make enduring papers. Soda 
pulp supplies a softer, weaker ele- 


white 


ment in paper desirable from a 
printing viewpoint. Remarks on the 
characteristics of the principal pa- 
permaking fibers used in the United 
States are included. 


Coated Papers. 8S. W. Macbeth 
and W. R. Maull. The Photo- 
Lithographer, 7, No. 3, Mar. 1939, 
pp. 20-1, 57. The characteristics of 
various coated papers should be 
studied with respect to any given 
offset job. Some of the variables 
common to coated papers are: (1) 
amount of ink required, (2) uni- 
formity of ink acceptance, and (3) 
resistance to varnish or lacquer. 
To make a practical test for the 
above properties, a thinned stain- 
ing or dyeing ink is spread simul- 
taneously on samples of different 
papers, and the excess ink wiped off 
after a definite length of time. Paper 
characteristics and the interpreta- 
tions placed on them as a result of 
this test are determined by judg- 


ment and experience. 


Lightproof Inks. k. A. Miiller. 
Druck und Werbekunst, 1939, No. 2, 
pp. 44-6, 51 (in English). Simple 
tests to determine the effect of sun- 
light and climatic conditiors on 
printing inks are mentioned, and 
the influence of artificial illumina- 
tion, factory and = railway 
fumes, and chemical substances are 


heat, 


discussed. Varnishing of the print 
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proves an effective protection. The 
use of lead pigments and inferior 
substitute varnishes in inks should 
be avoided. Sufficient value is not 
always placed on the use of light- 
fast papers. The hard qualities of 
Indanthrene colors make them en- 
tirely unsuitable for printing. 


Offset Troubles—-Their Cause 
and Prevention. J. Beierwaltes. 
American Ink Maker, 17, No. 8, 
Mar. 1939, p. 29. Variations in the 
following factors cause over 90 per 
cent of offsetting troubles: (1) 
improper adjustment of spray guns, 
(2) paper stock, (3) improper make- 
ready, (4) static electricity, (5) 
fountain adjustment, (6) improper 
roller setting, (7) rough = stock 
handling, (8) improperly blocked 
engravings, (9) the use of heat in 
press delivery, (10) press forms, (11) 
ink dopes, and (12) the choice of 
the ink itself. 


Offset Composition. E. H. 
Bucy (to Atlas Powder Co.). U.S. 
Patent No. 2,142,667. A composition 
of matter for preventing offset of 
freshly printed sheets and which 
may be sprayed on freshly printed 
sheets to form thereon solid parti- 
cles or lands, the composition being 
normally in the liquid state and 
comprising cellulose acetate, ethy- 
lene dichloride, alcohol and ethyl 
lactate combined in substantially 
the proportions of one part of cel- 
lulose acetate, five parts of ethylene 
dichloride, two and one-half parts 
of alcohol and one and one-tenth 
parts of ethyl lactate. 


Cellulose Derivative Antioff- 
set Composition. E. H. Bucy 
(to Atlas Powder Co.). U.S. 
Patent No. 2,142,668. A composi- 
tion of matter for preventing offset 
that is normally in the liquid state 
and which may be sprayed upon a 
printed or lithographed sheet to 
form thereon solid particles or 
lands, and comprising a_ cellulose 
ether and a highly volatile, rapidly 
evaporable organic solvent selected 
from the group consisting of toluol, 
ethylene dichloride, alcohol, ethyl 
acetate, acetone, carbon tetrachlo- 
ride and trichlorethylene, the cellu- 


lose ether being present in the pro- 
portion of from one to sixteen ounces 
of cellulose ether per gallon of sol- 
vent. 


General 


Views of William Huebner 
on Litho and Gravure. W. C. 
Huebner. Midwestern Lithographer, 
3, No. 10, Mar. 1939, pp. 1, 7. Web 
offset press speed for newspaper 
printing is comparable to that of 
color rotogravure and the produc- 
tion cost should be no greater in 
proportion than the cost of any 
offset plate compared to relief or 
rotogravure. Accurate records kept 
in one plant over a period of two 
years showed that albumin plates 
gave about 130,000 impressions. A 
properly made _ deep-etch — plate 
should last twice as long, depending 
upon Aluminum = and 
zinc offset plates are equally good. 
In rotogravure there is no control 
in the etching of the copper cylinder 
tissue. 


conditions. 


with the use of carbon 
Equipment and processes for photo- 
graphing directly to sensitized cyl- 


inders have been completed. 


Offset Technique. R. C. Hoh- 
enthaner. Inland Printer, 102, No. 
6, Mar. 1939, pp. 65-8. Processes 
and formulas for making negatives 
for lithography without a camera, 
and for making deep-etch plates 
with bichromated glue are given. 
In reproducing Kodachrome, the 
degree of enlargement 
factor in determining the amount of 
manual correction necessary. ‘The 


is a large 


elementary principles of the offset 
process are explained. 


Miscellaneous 


Education in the Lithograph- 
ic Industry. D. J. MacDonald. 
National Lithographer, 46, No. 3, 
Mar. 1939, pp. 28-9, 36. Following 
a discussion of the rise of education 
in the lithographic field, the activi- 
ties of the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation are illustrated by a list 
of courses offered by the Educa- 
tional Department. The Smith- 
Hughes Law (1917) for subsidizing 
three types of vocational education 
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for apprentices has not borne much 
fruit for lithographers, and _ little 
dependence should be placed in 
public lithographic 
industry must set up its own educa- 
tional program and followit through. 


schools. The 


What is the Collotype Proc- 
ess? R. E. Fehse. Graphic Arts 
Monthly, 10, No. 5, May 1938, pp. 
36, 38, 40-1. Condensed in Share 
Your Knowledge Review, 20, No. 5, 
March 1939, Technical Educational 
Digest; pp. 6-8. Details of collo- 
type plate-making procedure, color 
reproduction, and retouching are 
given. 


Se 


Creative of What? 
(from page 19) 


like? Will it be used on counter or 
shelf? For example, it’s a dirty 
trick to decide on a flaming red 
closure while the designer is working 
out a label in dull blue, and if, by 
chance, the closure is to be litho- 
graphed also, by a different com- 
pany, let one or the other be de- 
signed first and let the second follow 
the first in treatment. The way the 
particular piece will be handled by 
the customer in his plant should 
also be considered in detail by the 
salesman. That is, his production 
problems and the limitations that 
they imply. Last, the list of musts, 
legal and promotional, should be 
discussed in full. If the customer 
doesn’t know about the legal side, 
then let him say so, so that some- 
thing can be done in advance. Now 
the designer has something to work 
with. 

The salesman can be a real ally 
of the designer’s. He can help in 
obtaining essential data and deliv- 
ering it intact. He can admit the 
designer into his confidence, relay 
questions that arise instead of 
turning them off with a play-safe 
and go-around recommendation. He 
can carry the designer’s explanation 
of reasons why, sometimes impor- 
tant, back with the finished design. 
He can work with the creative force 
instead of against it. By his circu- 
lating function he can pick up 
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M-J-Bs RICHER ROAST 
GIVES FINER FLAVOR 


24-sheet poster lithographed by Continental 
Litho Corp., Cleveland, for M. J. P. Coffee 


information and know what is going 
on where the designer cannot; with 
his eyes open, he can bring back 
much information far more helpful 
than: “‘ Here, so-and-so wants some- 
thing on this.” 

As to the designer himself, he 
should first of all realize that his 
work and the results turned out by 
his company, are only one cog in a 
machine. Second, he 
there are 


good-sized 
should recognize that 
other problems besides design con- 
nected with a job. He should under- 
stand these problems at the start, 
rather than let them be forced 
upon him at a later date. Let him 
ask for information. Third, he 
should convey his ideas clearly and 
concisely to the salesman so that 
what he does will not come as a 
surprise to the customer. Last, he 
should realize that a good-looking 
package is a fine thing, something 
to be sought for by all means, but 
an efficient functioning design, 
pretty or not, is still better by many 
dollars and cents. The same goes for 
displays and other designed ma- 
terial. Much red tape would be cut 
all around if the salesman could 
resign his priority right in the cus- 
tomer just long enough for the 
design to be completed. Let the 
designer and the client get together 
without any other interference 
whenever possible. 


OILED down, these faults stand 
B out in the present creative 
service offered by lithographers: the 
wide gulf between the designer and 
the client and his problems; the 


single-minded preoccupation of the 
salesman to please his client above 
all; the attitude of the client, which 
has been cultivated by many years 
of careless thinking on the part of 
the salesman, which dictates that 
he must give some opinion, no 
matter how nebulous, about the 
design; and finally, the failure of 
all three of these to get together 
over the conference table and frank- 
ly, without fear of offending one 
another’s feelings, discuss the de- 
signing problem from every angle. 

As an independent designer I real- 
ize those lacks, because they are my 
own greatest assets. Perhaps, being 
independent, I should welconie the 
competitive advantage handed me 
and shut up. But the creative de- 
partment of the lithographic con- 
cern has a definite need to fill. 
Concerns who could never afford 
independent effort of any real value 
still buy in sufficient volume to 

yarrant subsidized assistance. The 
specialization forced upon the house- 
designer is of very genuine value. 
No independent designer can com- 
pete against it. 

Given a half-way decent chance, 
the creative department of the 
lithographic concern can be a real 
service to customers. Blocked off 
and stifled, however, as it is now, 
represents a great waste of effort 
and energy in a field that decries 
waste as a cardinal sin. 


a 


Ward Anderson Printing Co., 
Albuquerque, N. M., has installed 
an offset department. 
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COLOR SEPARATIONS « 
BLACK AND WHITE. 
eCOLOR CORRECTED 
NEGATIVES READY FOR 
THE PHOTO -COMPOSING 
MACHINE « POSITIVES « 
PROVING e ¢ PRESS 
PLATES: ALBUMEN DEEP 
ETCH « « 


E GUARANTEE the same 
(2 confidence and integrity that 


would be found in your own plant. 








WE OPERATE NO PRESSES NOR 
ARE WE AFFILIATED WITH ANY 
LITHOGRAPHIC HOUSE... . 


SWART-REICHEL, INC. 


Producers of Photo-Lith Work to the Trade 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 
Telephone BRyant 9-1906-7 





“You've Got Something There!” 


reports a large Lithographing House 


“Your Overprint Varnish EM has proven better than 
any overprint varnish we've ever used. It worked nicely 
on the press with absolutely no pulling at the ends of the 


press rolls as some varnishes do. Overprint Varnish EM 





is a must with us! 


A test of Hilo’s NEW emulsion-type, synthetic OVER- 
PRINT VARNISH “EM” will show that it produces a 
more uniform higher lustre, a paler color and a greater 
fullness of film than ordinary overprint varnishes. Espe- | 
labels, cartons, magazine covers, 


cially suitable for 


folders, ete. where a rapid drying, high gloss, hard, 
tack-free, pale colored film is desired. 
Sample and complete information cheerfully 


furnished upon request. 


HILO VARNISH CORPORATION 











OFFSET INKS 


TIN PRINTING INKS 
DEVELOPING INK 
LITHO OPAQUE 


Superior products designed 
for the finest work and de- 
veloped in conjunction with 
leaders in the lithographic 


field. 


THE CRESCENT INK & COLOR CO. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
464 N. FIFTH ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 













American-Made 


LENSES 


for Photolithography 
“‘The Most Exact Tools" 


GOTAR ANASTIGMAT 
£:6.8, €:8, #:10 


ARTAR APOCHROMAT 
f:9 to £:16 


The ideal lens for color 
separation negatives. Color 
corrected to produce images 
of the same size, to cor 
rectly superimpose in the 
finishing process Focal 
lengths: 12 to 70 inches 
New sizes 4" and 6” for 
color separation blowups 
from 35 mm. Kodachrome 


GOERZ PRISMS 


of the Highest Accuracy - 
For reversed negatives to 
save stripping the film, and 
reduction work 


Assuring freedom from dis 
tortion, this is the ideal lens 
for intricate subjects requir 
ing an intense clarity of def 
Focal lengths: 81% 
to 24 inches 


inition 


GOERZ FOCUSING 
MAGNIFIER 


with Adjustable Tube — For 
real accurate focusing at a 
fixed distance from ground 
glass or in checking up neg 
atives 





42-60 Stewart Avenue 


Brooklyn, New York 


Boston 





Chicago 


“Over 75 Years in the Varnish Industry” 
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For FREE literature address DEPT. PL 5. 


CP.GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 





317 EAST 34" ST 
American Lens Makers since 1899 





MoperRN LITHOGRAPHY 








Classified 





Classified Advertising — All classified ad- 
vertisements will be charged for at the rate 
of ten cents per word. $2.00 minimum, 
except those of individuals seeking employ- 
ment where the rate is five cents per word, 
$1.00 minimum. Address all replies to 
Classified Advertisements with Box Number, 
care of Modern Lithography, 254 W. 31st 
St., New York. 





Wanted: 

Expert offset press me- 
chaniec to work for reliable machin- 
ery company in New York. Assured 
of good salary and steady position. 
Submit full qualifications. Address 
Box 970. 





For Sale: 

24” Wesel Camera, dou- 
ble deck arc lamps, 2714” Levy 
circular screen two color new era 
presses, one three color rotary press 
to print three colors or a three part 
sales book with numbering. Vander- 
cook proof press, Rosback round 
hole rotary perforator, Berry Paper 
drill, Rouse rotary mitering machine. 
Address Box 971. 





Wanted: 

24” circular screen with 
holder—133 line Zarkin Machine 
Company, Inc., 335 East 27th 


Street, N. Y. C. 





For Sale: 

25 Ampere Printing 
Lamp and 22” x 28”” Vacuum Print- 
ing Frame (all metal). Both for 
$105.00. New Whirler 21” x 24” 
$125.00. Singer Engineering Com- 
pany, Camera and Lamp Experts, 
49 Prince Street, N. Y. C. Canal 
6-5810. 





Position Wanted: 

Pressman camera plate 
operator, 7 years on multilith Web- 
endorfer and Harris, Age 29, any 
where, far west, need work. Address 


Box 965. 





Position Wanted: 
Litho chemist—now em- 
ployed by large litho house, seeks 


May 1939 


broader opportunities. Young man, 
married, university graduate. Near- 
ly four years with present employer. 
Thoroughly acquainted with most 
modern photo-lithographic methods, 
formulae, etc. Will go anywhere. 
Best of references. Address Box 966. 





Position Wanted: 

Offset foreman of proven 
ability. Can obtain maximum qual- 
ity production. Any location. Ad- 
dress Box 968. 





Position Wanted: 

As camera 
specialized on half-tones and can 
handle any class of work from the 
camera to the press, outside of art 
work. Salary secondary to position. 
Address Box 969. 


operator, 





Position Wanted: 

Journeyman color and 
commercial pressman, 35 years old, 
17 years at the trade and at present 
employed, with a practical knowl- 
edge of the other branches of the 
trade, desires opportunity as utility 
man or foreman with established 
firm or one starting into offset. Ad- 
dress Box 964. 





Position Wanted: 

Experienced 
man and plate maker, capable of 
handling most any type of work in 
offset printing—fine line and _ half- 
tones, duo tones, dot etching, some 
experience in deep-etch plate mak- 
ing. Can do art work, retouching, 
pen and ink drawing, ruling and 
layouts. Address Box 967. 


camera 





Position Wanted: 

Young 
production, assistant to superinten- 
dent, assistant to office manager or 
Junior Sales or any combination of 
the above. Address Box 972. 


man, assistant 





Position Wanted: 

Art Work—from design, 
to the step and repeat machine. Ex- 
perienced man, seeks connection 
outside metropolitan areas. Do let- 
tering on cardboard or blow-ups, 


vignettes, lay Ben Day tint, make 
color plates for labels, opaque and 
key films, etc. Address Box 973. 





Give Me a Ring Some Day: 

If it’s art work you 
want,—I can do it. Over half a 
dozen magazines now use my car- 
toon tie-ups with editorial and 
advertising material. So if you're 
preparing a direct mail piece, or 
house organs, menus, invitations, 
folders, anything, in fact, which 
needs a little spark, give me a ring. 
Everything tailor-made to — suit 
your requirements. Phone me c/o 
Mopern LItHOGRAPHER, or write 
So Long, 12 West 85, New York. 





Gives Talk on Half-tones 


Lionel Levy, Repro-Art Machin- 
ery Co., Philadelphia, addressed the 
Litho Club of Philadelphia at. its 
regular monthly meeting on April 
24th at the Poor Richard Club in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Levy spoke on 
“The History of Half-tone screens 
and Reproduction Processes.” 

Due tothe Memorial Day holiday, 
the date for the May meeting of the 
Litho Club of Philadelphia has been 
advanced from the 29th of that 
month to the 22nd. 


Oe 
Vermont Enacts Billboard Law 


Anti-billboard interests, which are 
conducting various = campaigns 
throughout the country, won one 
victory this month when Governor 
Aiken of Vermont signed a bill reg- 
ulating the use of billboards in that 
State. The new law increases the 
tax by 60 per cent on large signs, 
prohibits rows of signs to be erected 
in series, bans signs within 300 feet 
of parks, playgrounds or ceme- 
teries, limits signs of 300 square 
feet or more to 300 feet from high- 
way and prohibits signs within 300 
feet of intersections. 


—— <u 


Grellet Collins, founder of the 
paper firm of Dill & Collins, Ine., in 
1895, died last month, at the age of 
77. He was president of Dill & Col- 
lins until he retired in 1934. 
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PROMPT PLATE GRAINING 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


Send your zinc and aluminum plates to 
BELL for prompt, efficient and satis- 
factory graining 

Specialists in small plates, including 
plates for Multilith 


BELL LITHO PLATE GRAINING CO. 


6611 VINE VALE AVE. BELL, CALIF. 

















NATURAL 
C R Y S TA L The modern type of Plate 
Q U A K T Z Graining Abrasive. Pro- 


duces a smoother and 
deeper grain at a saving in material cost. 


Write for prices and samples. 


Tamms Silica Company 


228 N. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


254 W. 3ist ST. NEW YORK. N. Y. 


= : - _ 




















UU 


Users report long runs from plates treated with 
DUREX; 125 thousand impressions and more from al- 
bumen plates! 


More brilliance — longer life — protection against 
“filling up” and “blinding” on press are important ad- 


vantages of Durex. — Reduce your plate troubles the 
easy, inexpensive DUREX way! Write for details 
today! 

CENTRAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
300 Brandeis Theatre Bldg. Omaha, Nebraska 


The Knack of 
Selling Yourself 


by 
JAMES T. MANGAN 


{ new and refreshingly different 

hook by the author of “You Can 

Do Anything” and “Thoughts on 
Salesmanship.” 


| 
256 PAGES © 514x8% INCHES 
SLATE BLUE AND OLD GOLD CLOTH BINDING 

| 


Mangan is a spellbinder in print and this new 
book will give any reader an entirely new 
slant on life, business success and personal 
ambition. For sheer common sense, for enter- 
tainment par excellence, Mangan’s new book 
rings the bell! Pick it up and you won’t want | 
to lay it down until you have read the last | 
word on the last page. | 


§2.50 
Order Yours Today From 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 














LEIMAN BROS. ROTARY 











VACUUM 
— PUMPS — 


Blowers, Gas Pumps, Air Motors 
For operating Gas Burning Blowpipes, Fur- 
naces, Oil Burners, Paper Feeders, Bottle 
Fillers, Gas Machines, Atomizing, Agitating 
Liquids, Vacuum Printing Frames, Printers 
and Book-binders, Textile, Paper Goods, and 
all sorts of special machines and processes. 








| to 25 Ibs. Pressure 1 to 29 inch Vacuum 
Mercury. Many Sizes, | cubic foot up, air and water cooled Used 
by the world’s leading concerns in every line of wor 





Powerful NOISELESS Efficient 
TAKE UP THEIR OWN WEAR 


LEIMAN BROS., Inc. 


L-23 WALKER STREET NEW YORK CITY 











LEARN ... 
OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 


Complete courses in Offset Presswork. Camera and 
Plate making. Day and evening classes. Practice 
as well as theory on the latest up-to-date equip- 
ment. A-l instructors with many years of practical 
experience. Low tuition. For particulars write or 
phone the 


Chicago School of Printing 
and Lithography 


610 Federal Street - Chicago - Phone Wabash 3107 





260 WEST STREET NEW YORK 





KORN’S 


LITHOGRAPHIC CRAYONS 


- CRAYON PAPER PENCILS 
- STICK TUSCHE 

LIQUID TUSCHE 

of RUBBING INK 

> TRANSFER INK 


AUTOGRAPHIC TRANSFER INK 
MUSIC - PLATE TRANSFER INK 





Manufactured by 


WM. KORN, INC. 
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Mopern LITHOGRAPHY 








“Where-to-Buy-It” 





ACCOUNTANTS 
KROMBERG, J., & AssociATEs, C. P. A.’s, 
461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ACIDS 
MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKs, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St.; New York, N. Y. 
Pitman, Harowp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 5lst Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
CARRIER CORPORATION, Syracuse, N. Y. 
OrreENn, B., & Co., 608 S. Dearborn St., 

Chicago, III. 


ALBUMEN 

Hunt, Puivir A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—24382 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

NorMAN-WILLETS Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, IIl. 

Pitman, Haro.p M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 5lst Ave. and 
33rd St.. Chicago, IIl. 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


AMMONIUM DICHROMATE 
MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORrRKs, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 


ASPHALTUM 

Hiro VARNISH CorpPp., 42-60 Stewart 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK Corp., 
TueE., 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Pitman, Harowp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, II. 

SENEFELDER ComPANY, INC., THE, 32 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


BINDINGS— Plastic 


BREWER-CANTELMO Co., INC., 
27th St. New York, N. Y. 


118 E. 


BLANKETS 

IpEAL Routuer & Mra. Co., 2512 W. 
24th St., Chicago, IIl., and 21-24 39th 
Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK CorpP., 
Tue, 636 llth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Rapip Rouuer Co., Federal at 26th, 
Chicago, III. 

Rosperts & Porter, INc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, III. 

SiIncLAIR & CARROLL Co., INc., 591 
lith Ave., New York, N. Y. 


May 1939 


SINCLAIR & VALENTINE Co., 11 St. Clair 
Pl., New York, N. Y. 

VuLcAN ProoFinG Co., 58th St. and 
First Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRONZERS 
HENSCHEL Mra. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CAMERA CONTROLS 
Doutuitr Corp., THe, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


CAMERAS 

AGra-Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

EastMAN Kopak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

LANSTON Monotype MacuHINnE Co., 
24th at Locust, Philadelphia, Pa. 

NorMAN-WILLETS Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, IIl. 

Pitman, Haroup M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 5lst Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, IIl. 

Repro-ArT MAcuHINERY Co., Wayne 
Ave. & Berkley St., Phila., Pa. 

RuTHERFORD Mcny. Co., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

SULLEBARGER, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

Zeiss, CARL, INnc., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


CARDBOARDS AND BRISTOLS 
FALULAH Paper Co., (Coated) 500 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
MEapD Sa.Es Co., THE, 230 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
WHEELWRIGH? Papers, INc., 230 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CARBONS— Photographic 

Hunt, Puiuipe A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, 0.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, I1l.—111 Binney St. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

NATIONAL CARBON Co., INc., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

NorMAN-WILLETS Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, III. 

SULLEBARGER, E. T., Co., 116 John St., 
New York, N. Y., and 538 S. Clark 
St., Chicago, IIl. 


CHEMICALS 

Aacra-Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

EASTMAN Kopak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Hunt, Puiuip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—-2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WoORrRKs, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

Merck & Co., INc., Rahway, N. J. 


NorMAN-WILLETS Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, IIl. 
Puiiurps & Jacons, 622 Race St., Phila., 
Pa 
Pitman, Haroup M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 5ist Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, IIL. 
SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 
Sreso.p, J. H. & G. B., INc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 
COLOR CONTROL AND MEASUR- 
ING EQUIPMENT 
HvuEBNER LABORATORIES, 202 E. 44th 
St., New York, N. Y. 
COMPOSING MACHINES 
CoxuHEAD, Rautpeuw C., Corp., 17 Park 
Place, New York, N. Y. 
CRAYONS— Litho 
Korn, Wo., Inc., 260 West St., New 
York, N. Y. 
Roperts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, III. 
SENEFELDER ComPANY, INc., THE, 32 
o4 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 
DAMPENING DEVICES 
INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLEANER & 
Mra. Co., Tue, 112 EF. Hamilton 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 


DAMPENING ROLLER COVERS 
GopFREY Ro.ueR Company, 211 N. 
Camac St., Phila., Pa. 
Roperts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, III. 


DEEP-ETCH SUPPLIES 
Pitman, Harowp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 5lst Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 
SENEFELDER CompPaANy, INc., THE, 32 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


DICHROMATE--Ammonium Photo 
Granular 
Hunt, Puivip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., 
Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Division St., 
Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
DRYERS 
Carter, C. W. H., 100 Varick St., New 
York, N. Y. 
Hiro VARNISH Corp., 42-60 Stewart 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SINCLAIR & VALENTINE Co., LI St. Clair 
Pl., New York, N. Y. 
DRYERS—Photo Print and Stripping 
Film 
SmmPLEX SpeciALtty Co,. Inc., 206 E. 
33rd St., New York, N. Y. 
DYNAMOS--MOTORS~ PRESS 
DRIVES AND ELECTRICAL 
CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
KimMBLE Evectric Co., W. 14th St. & 
S. Damen Ave., Chicago, III. 
ETCHES 
SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 








FILMS 
Acra-Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 


EASTMAN Kopak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
GEVAERT Co. or America, INc., THE, 
4123 W. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 
Hato Co., Tue, 6 Haloid St., Roch- 

ester, N. Y. 

HamMER Dry Puate & Fito Co., Ohio 
Ave. & Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 
NorMAN-WILLETS Co., 318 W. Wash- 

ington St., Chicago, II. 


FLANNEL 

Fucus & Lane Mra. Co., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 Lith Ave., New York, N. Y 

Roserts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, Ill 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y 


FOLDING MACHINERY 
Baum, Russevut Ernest, 615 Chestnut 
St., Phila., Pa 
Dexter Fouper Co., 28 W 
New York, N. Y. 


23rd St., 


GLYCERINE 

Hunt, Puiuip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. 2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—-1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass 

Pitman, Haroup M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and &lst Ave 
and 33rd St., Chicago, Hl. 


GRAINING FLINT 
SENEFELDER Company, INc:, Tue, 32 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


GRAINING AND REGRAINING 
Zinc, Aluminum, Glass and Mul- 
tilith Plates 

Curcaco Lirno PLATE GRAINING Co., 
214-16 N. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill 
Dorerzet-Corey Co., 221 Third St 

‘> N. E. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Intinois PLatTe GRAINING Co., INC., 
913-921 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK CorpP., 
Tue, 636 llth Ave., New York, N. ¥ 

LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE GRAINING Co. 
or America, Inec., 41 Box St., 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ReviaBLe Lirnocrarnic PLATE Co., 
Inc., 17 Vandewater St., New York, 
N. 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


GUM ARABIC 

Hunt, Pump A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N \ 2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, 0.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass 

Pitman, Haroup M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J. and 5lst Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, Tl 
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SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


HAND ROLLERS 

Roserts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, III. 

SENEFELDER ComPANY, INc., THE, 32 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

Sr1eso tp, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 


HUMIDIFICATION 
Arr CONDITIONING SuppLy Co., THE, 
4066 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O. 
SouTHWORTH MAcHINE Co., 30 War- 
ren Ave., Portland, Me. 


HYDROQUINONE 

Hunt, Pure A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O 1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WorkKs, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

NorMAN-WILLETS Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, III. 

SENEFELDER ComPANY, INc., THE, 32 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


INKS 

AuGcust, CHARLES, Corp., THE, 416 
Orleans St., Chicago, III. 

Crescent INK & CoLor Co. or PENNA., 
Tue, 464 N. 5th St., Phila., Pa. 

Driscott, Martin & Co., 610 Federal 
St., Chicago, IIl. 

Fucus & Lana Mra. Co., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

GAETJENS, BERGER & Wirtu, INc., 35 
York St., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 538 
S. Clark St., Chicago, III. 

Herrick, Wm. C., INK Co., INc., 325 
W. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 

Inco Co., Tue, 1426 W. Third St., 
Cleveland, 0. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

JOHNSON, CHARLES ENEv, & Co., INC., 
10th & Lombard Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Oxre, Francis G., 247 S. Third St., 
Phila., Pa. 

Pope & Gray, INnc., 94 Morton St., 
New York, N. Y. 

SeENEuITH INK Co., INc., THE, 32-34 
Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

SieBoLbD, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Sinctain & Carroiu Co., Inc., 591 
Lith Ave., New York, N. Y 

SincLAIR & VALENTINE Co., INc., 11-21 
St. Clair Pl., New York, N. Y. 

TRIANGLE INK & CoLor Co., INc., 26 
Front St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (also Bos- 
ton, Mass., Baltimore, Md., and St. 
Louis, Mo.) 


INK WAX REDUCER (Smoothol Ink 
Wax) 
Smirx, Francis X., Co., 
St., Brooklvn, N. Y 


952 EF. 93rd 


INSURANCE—Workmen’s Compen- 
sation 


N. Y. Printers & BooKBINDERS Mv- 
TUAL INSURANCE Co., 147 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


LAMPS~—-Arc 
GELB, JosEPH, Mra. Co., 250 W. 54th 
St., New York, N. Y. 
SuLLEBARGER, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, III. 


LENSES 

GoeErz, C. P., AMERICAN OpTICAL Co., 
317 E. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 

NorMAN-WILLETS Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 

PrvMaNn, Harovp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, II. 

SuLLEBARGER, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, Il. 

Zeiss, Car, INc., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


LINE-UP AND REGISTER MA- 
CHINES, SYSTEMS AND TABLES 
Doutuitt Corp., THe, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
LANSTON MonotyrpE MaAcuHINE Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 


LITHO DEVELOPING INK 

Hunt, Puivipe A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK Conrp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


MACHINISTS 
GEGENHEIMER, WILLIAM, 78 Roebling 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ratusun & Birp Co., INnc., 85 Grand 
St., New York, N. Y. 


MAGNIFYING AND REDUCING 

GLASSES 

NorMAN-WILLETS Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 

Repro-Art MAcHINERY Co., Wayne 
Ave. & Berkeley St., Phila., Pa. 

Zeiss, CARL, INc., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


MAKE-UP TABLES 
LANSTON Monotyre Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 


MOLESKIN AND MOLLETON 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK CorpP., 
THE, 636 Lith Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Roserts & Porter, INc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, III. 

SENEFELDER Company, I[Nnc., THE, 32 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

SiEBO ub, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y 
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NEGATIVE MATERIALS 

Aara Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

EastMaNn Kopak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

GEVAERT Co. or AMERICA, INC., THE, 
423 W. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 

Hao Co., Tue, 6 Haloid St., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

HAMMER Dry Puate & Fitm Co., 
Ohio Ave. & Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 

NorMAN-WILLETS Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, III. 


OPAQUE AND DEVELOPING INK 

Artists’ Suppty Co., 7610 Decker 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK Conrp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Oxie, Francis G., 247 S. Third St., 
Phila., Pa. 

SENEFELDER ComPaANy, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


PAPER 

Beckett Paper Co., THe, Hamilton, O. 

CHAMPION Paper & FisrE Co., Hamil- 
ton, O. 

CHILLICOTHE Paper Co., Tue, Chilli- 
cothe, O. 

Ditt & Couuns, INc., Richmond & 
Tioga Sts., Phila., Pa. 

FrasER INpustTRIES, INc., Graybar 
Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

Hamitton, W. C. & 
Miquon, Pa. 

HAMMERMILL Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 

NortHWEsT Paper Co., THE, Cloquet, 
Minn. 

SrrRATHMORE Paper Co., West Spring- 
field, Mass. 

WarrEN, S. D., Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

WATERVLIET Paper Co., Watervliet, 
Mich. 

PAPER CONDITIONING EQUIP- 

MENT 

SOUTHWORTH MACHINE Co., 30 War- 
ren Ave., Portland, Maine. 


Sons, _ INc., 


89 Broad St., 


PAPER AERATION 
SouTHWORTH MACHINE Co., 30 War- 
ren Ave., Portland, Me. 
PAPER HANGERS—Holdfast 


SouTHWORTH MAcHINE Co., 30 War- 
ren Ave., Portland, Me. 


PAPER JOGGING MACHINES 
SouTHWORTH MACHINE Co., 30 War- 
ren Ave., Portland, Me. 
PARAFORMALDEHYDE 1U. S. P. 
Hunt, Puiuip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O0.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 
MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 
PHOTO COMPOSING MACHINES 
LANSTON Monotype MAcHINE (Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 
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RUTHERFORD MAcHINERY Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


PHOTO-LETTERING MACHINES 
RUTHERFORD MAcuHINERY Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth-Ave., New York, N. Y. 


PLATE COATING EQUIPMENT 
LaNsTON Monotype MaAcHINE Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 
RUTHERFORD MAcHINERY Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


PLATE GRAINING MACHINES 
FritscHE, R., 145 Hudson St., New 
York, N. Y. 
ZARKIN MAcHINE Co., INc., 335 E. 
27th St., New York, N. Y. 


PLATE GRAINING MATERIALS 

AMERICAN GRADED SAND Co., 2612 
Greenview Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK CorpP., 
THE, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTUR- 
ING Company, Saint Paul, Minne- 
sota. 

SEIBOLD, J. H. & G. B., INc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y 


PLATE MAKING EQUIPMENT 
LANSTON MonotyPpE MAcuINE Co., 

24th at Locust St., Phila., Pa. 
RUTHERFORD MAcuINERY Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 

Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


PLATE MAKING SERVICE 

CuicaGco Litho PLATE GRAINING Co., 
214 N. Clinton St., Chicago, IIl. 

Grapuic Arts Corp., 1104 Jackson 
Ave., Toledo, O. 

LitHoPLATE Co., 101 E. Clybourn St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

OrrsET ENGRAVERS ASSOCIATES, INC., 
42 E. 20th St., New York, N. Y. 

OFFSET PRINTING PLATE Co. oF NEw 
York, Inc., 100 Bleecker St., New 
York, N. ¥. 
Puoto-LitrHo PLATE SERVICE Co., 113 
St. Clair Ave., N. E. Cleveland, O. 
RIGHTMIRE-BERG Co., 717 S. Wells 
St., Chicago, IIl. 

Swart-REIcuEL, INc., 461 Eighth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

STEVENSON PHoTo COLOR SEPARATION 
Co., 222 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 


PLATES—Aluminum, Zinc 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK Corp., 
THE, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE GRAINING Co. OF 
America, INc., 41 Box St., Brooklyn, 
m.. ¥. 

RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE Co., 
Inc., 17 Vandewater St., New York, 
N. Y. 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


PLATES— Dry 

EastTMAN Konak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

GEVAERT Co. or America, INc., THE, 
423 W. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 

HAMMER Dry Puate & Fito Co., Ohio 
Ave. & Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 

NorMAN-WILLETS Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, III. 


PRESSES—New 

HARRIS-SEYBOLD-PoTTrerR Co., 4510 E. 
71st St., Cleveland, O. 

RUTHERFORD MacuiINneryY Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

SroEssEL Macuine Merc. Co., 568 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

WEBENDORFER-WILLS Co., INc., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 


PRESS WASHERS AND ACCES- 
SORIES 
GEGENHEIMER, Ws., INc., 78 Roebling 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PROOF AND TEST PRESSES 
RuTHERFORD MAcHINERY Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


PROOF PRESSES—Automatic 
KrauskE, Karu, U. S. Corporation, 
55 Vandam St., New York, N. Y. 


PUMPS--Vacuum and Air 
Gast Mra. Corporation, 57 Mathieu 
Ave., Bridgman, Mich. 
LEIMAN Bros., 23 Walker St., New 
York, N. Y., and 110 Christie St., 
Newark, N. J. 


QUARTZ GRAINING SAND 
SENEFELDER ComPaANy, INc., THE, 32 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


ROLLERS 

BINGHAM Bros. Co., INnc., 406 Pearl 
St., New York, N. Y. 

BINGHAM’s, SAM’L, SON 
Chicago, III. 

Cuicaco Rouuer Co., INnc., 554 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago, III. 

Dayco Division, Dayton Rubber Mfg. 
Co., Dayton, 0. 

GopFREY Ro.LueR Company, 211 N. 
Camac St., Phila., Pa. 

IDEAL Routuer & Mra. Co., INnc., 2512 
W. 24th St., Chieago, IIl., and 21 
24 Thirty-ninth Ave., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

Rapiw Router Co., Federal at 26th, 
Chicago, III. 

Roperts & Porter, INnc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, III. 

SIEBOLD, J. H. & G. B., INc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Vutcan Proorinc Co., 58th St. & 
First Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 


Mra. Co., 


SCREENS Half-tone 
PirmaNn, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay 
St., Jersey City, N. J., and 5lst 
Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, III. 
Repro-Art Macuinery Co., Wayne 
Ave. & Berkeley St., Phila., Pa. 
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Suutvesarcer, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, III. 


SHADING MACHINES AND ME- 


DIUMS 
Day, Ben, Inc., 118 E. 28th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


SILVER BATHS 
Dovutuitr Corp., Tue, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


SODIUM SULPHITE ANHYDROUS 

PHOTO 

Hunt, Pup A., Company, 253 Rus- 
sell St., Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lake- 
side Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. 
Division St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Bin- 
ney St., Cambridge, Mass. 

MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

NorMAN-WILLETS Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 


SPRAY GUNS 
SpRAYOMATIC Propucts Co., 1120 Har- 


rison St., Cincinnati, 0. 


SULPHUR 

MALLINCKRODT (CHEMICAL 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

Pitman, Haroup M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, IIL. 

Sinctain & Carrouti Co., Inc., 591 
lith Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Works, 


TAPE Black Gummed 
Merzcer, ALFreD E., 30 Irving Place, 
New York, N. Y. 
TAX CONSULTANTS 
KromBera, J., & Associates, C.P.A.’s, 
161 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
TRADE LITHOGRAPHERS 
Hinson & McAuuirre Corp., 203 E. 
12th St., New York, N. Y. 
TRANSFER PAPER 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK CorpP., 
Tue, 636 Lith Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 


34 Greene.St., New York, N. Y. 

Sreso.p, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Sinctaink & VALENTINE Co., 11 St. 
Clair Pl., New York, N. Y. 

TRANSFER PROOFS—TYPE IM- 

PRESSIONS 

New York Type TRANSFER SERVICE, 
237 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 


TUSCHE 
INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK CorpP., 
Tue, 636 llth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Korn, Wa., INnc., 260 West St., New 
York, N. Y. 
SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITER COMPOSITION 
GALLANT Service, Inc., 81 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago, III. 


TYPEWRITERS 
INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC 
MacHINES DIVISION OF 
TIONAL Business MACHINES Cor- 
PORATION, 590 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 
VACUUM AND PRINTING FRAMES 
Dovutuitrr Corp., Tue, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
LANSTON Monotype MacuiNneE Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 
RuTHerRFORD Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
SuLLEBARGER, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, Il. 
SwEIGARD-IDEAL Co., 6122 N. 21st St., 
Phila., Pa. 
VARNISH 
Autt & WiporcG Corp., 75 Varick St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Carter, C. W. H., 100 Varick St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Hiro VARNISH Corp., 42-60 Stewart 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sieso.p, J. H. & G. B, INc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 


WRITING 
INTERNA- 


Srnctarnk & Carroiti Co., 591 11th 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sinccaink & VALENTINE Co., 11 St. 
Clair Pl., New York, N. Y. 


VARNISHES—Overprint 

Carter, C. W. H., 100 Varick St., 
New York, N. Y. 

GAETJENS, BERGER & WirtTH, INc., 35 
York St., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 538 
S. Clark St., Chicago, II. 

Hiro VARNISH Corp., 42-60 Stewart 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK CorpP., 
THE, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sinctaink & Carrouti Co., Inc., 591 
llth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sinctarnk & VALENTINE Co., 11 St. 
Clair Pl., New York, N. Y. 


WASH-UP EQUIPMENT 
INTERNATIONAL PrEsS CLEANER & 
Mra. Co., Tue, 112 E. Hamilton 
Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


WATER FOUNTAIN ETCH 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK Corp., 
THE, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


WET PLATE MATERIALS 

Negative Collodion 
Stripping Collodion 
Rubber Stripping Solution 

Hunt, Puivip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

NorMAN-WILLETS Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, III. 


WHIRLERS 

Dovutuitr Corp., THe, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Dertoit, Mich. 

LANSTON MonotyrpeE MaAcuHine Co., 
24th St. at Locust St., Phila., Pa. 

RuTHERFORD Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








4 
S55 RAMSEY AVENUE, 
YONAERS, N.Y. 


DESIGNING 


PEN DRAWING 
ENGRAVING 
RETOUCHING 
NEGATIVES 


TINTS AND BORDERS FOR COUPONS.CHECKS CERTIFICATES 
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Milwaukee 
Bronzers 


for all presses. Also some rebuilt units. 


C.B. Henschel Mfg. Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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With Outdoor in Omaha 


George Vesley has been appointed 
sales director of the Omaha branch, 
including Sioux City, Sioux Falls, 
and Council Bluffs, of General Out- 
door Advertising Co. He was for- 
merly in charge of sales promotion 
in the company’s New York offices. 
A. T. Miller becomes sales promo- 
tion manager in New York. 

>. 
Aeronautical Calendars 


Forbes Lithograph Co., Boston, 
has just lithographed an aeronauti- 
cal calendar for Thompson Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Cleveland, which the 
client describes as having made “‘a 
tremendous hit” with its automo- 
tive and aeronautical customers. 
It is a six-page medium-sized calen- 
dar carrying two months on each 
leaf. The upper half of each page 
shows a modern Thompson aero- 
plane reproduced by Forbes in 
brilliant colors from the original 


artwork of Charles H. Hubbell. 


> 


Club Sponsors Exhibits 


A number of Chicago lithograph- 
ers are participating in the exhibits 
and contests currently sponsored 
by the Direct Mail Advertising 
Club of Chicago as a feature of its 
bi-weekly luncheons. Folders, circu- 
lars, broadsides and other printed 
material are subjects of the displays. 
Club members, after examining the 
entries, mark ballots to indicate 
their choice for first to fourth place. 
When the vote is tabulated, Secre- 
tary Roy Rylander of the club an- 
nounces results during the meal. 
Winners receive certificates attest- 
ing their achievement. 


al li 


Donates 100,000 Trees 


John S. Swift, president of John 
S. Swift Co., planographers, St. 
Louis, donated 100,000 Chinese elm 
trees to the schools of St. Louis 
during the city’s recent ‘Clean- 
Up” week. The trees were distribu- 
ted through the various classrooms 
with the cooperation of the Board 
of Education, and each child was 
supplied with instructions as to how, 
where and when to plant. 
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“SORRY, CHIEF, BUT I CAN'T WAIT TO READ 
THIS NEW ISSUE OF MODERN LITHOGRAPHY” 





Cripes! 


Our artist certainly went haywire on this one. What the heck 
kind of a drawing is it that shows our magazine as the indirect 
cause of practically wrecking a pressroom? Month to month 
we run articles and information that are helpful and constructive 
and tend to promote more efficient operation, and this guy 
comes along with something like this. The whole thing, of 
course, must be an exaggeration. 


It’s no exaggeration, however, that MODERN LITHOGRAPHY is 
the magazine of today in the lithographing industry. No grey- 
beard, the magazine has, in its short life, established itself as a 
leader, with a brisk modern viewpoint as refreshing as a good 


clean sweep of salt air. 
Have you renewed your subscription? Why don’t you do it now? 
You won’t want to miss the important issues of the next several 


months. The L. N. A. Convention will be reported in full in June 
and July. Subscription rate is $3.00 a year. 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


254 WEST 31st SFREET NEW YORK 
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Joins Dufaycolor 


Aldo Ermini, color photography 
expert, formerly with Technicolor 
Corp., Hollywood and London, was 
appointed last month to the techni- 
cal staff of Dufaycolor Co., New 
York. 

oe 
Acquires Keystate Outdoor 


The General Outdoor Advertising 
Co., New York, has acquired the 
Keystate Outdoor Advertising Co., 
that city. Melville B. Rapp, former 
president of Keystate, is now as- 
sociated with General Outdoor as 
account executive. 


-><-s 
Group Hears Dr. Mattiello 
Dr. J. Mattiello, technical di- 


rector, Hilo Varnish Corp., Brook- 
lyn, was a recent speaker before the 
Baskerville Chemical Society at 
City College of New York. He 
talked on protective and decorative 
coatings. 

coos — 


Varitypographers Elect 

The Varitypographers’ Club, New 
York, an organization composed of 
business people interested in vari- 
typography, elected Helen C. Duffus 
president at its annual election last 
month. Aileen Kirechuck was named 
vice president. 

-><-s 

Elected President 


Edward J. Byrne, 
president of Bromiley-Ross, Inc., 
New York, advertising, 
has been elected president, succeed- 
ing the late Donald G. Ross. 


former vice- 


outdoor 


—-—<-.> 
British Blotter 


Summit Photo Plate Co., Ltd., 
London, England, has just mailed to 
the trade a large size blotter 8 x 10 
as a specimen example of a one- 
color deep etch job. Summit Photo 
Plate is a well known photo-litho 
plate maker to the industry abroad. 

—_—___~>-2—__ 


In Dayco Roller Unit 


H. J. Hunt is appointed sales man- 
ager of the Dayco roller division of 
the Dayton Rubber Manufacturing 
Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
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... built to match the 


needs of todays business 
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Skillfully designed to reflect the skill of mod- EL 22 x 28 Offset 





ern pressroom production, Harris Offset Presses 
LITHO-CHEMICALS 
justify their leadership by the sheer quality and 


, Th h research Harris has developed and 
volume of their work. Se velop 


standardized new chemicals for both deep 


Lithographic Plants equipped with Harris Presses 


etch and surface plate making processes. 


are prepared to win and hold the confidence of Full details upon request. Write us with 


; , ' reference to your lithographic problems. 
Offset users. Eight sizes of Harris Offset Presses 


completely cover all plant requirements. Offsed és the Modern Method 
HARRIS SEYBOLD POTTER COMPANY 


livers ewes GF SUCCESSFUL OFFSET PRESSES 





General Offices: 4510 E. 7ist Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 W. 42nd Street; Chicago, 
343 S. Dearborn Street; Dayton, 819 Washington Street; San Francisco, 420 Market Street. Factories: Cleveland, Dayton Ni 





